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WITCHES’ LULLABY 


By Lucie Perry AMES 


Thy father’s a wolf 

And thy mother a jackal, — 
Sleep well, little toad; 

Rest thee well, little owl. 
May the groan of the wind 
And the sob of the rain 
Lull thy slumbers, my frog, 
My sweet dusty bat. 


Mayst thou dream of the red 
Spiteful stars shining o’er thee 
Till cockcrow, my snail, 

When thy mother returns; 
May the baleful-eyed cats 
Squatting here in a ring 

Still thy terrors, my mole, 

My sweet dusty bat. 


May the spiders, thy friends, 
Spin a high cradle for thee; 

Thy brother, the fog, 

Wrap thee snug in his pall; 

May the soft-hooting owl 

Haunt thy slumbers, my lizard, — 
Sleep well, little toad, 

My sweet dusty bat. 











CLEAN DIRT 


By HEuEN B. RusseELu 


Neva Paryzek couldn’t remember her mother without 
a baby either on hand or imminent. The regularity with 
which infants appeared in the Paryzek family was pro- 
verbial about that countryside, and early robbed Neva, 
the eldest, of the usual innocent curiosity as to where they 
came from. She knew all about that, and didn’t think 
much, either, of the unpleasant method nature had adopt- 
ed for replenishing the world. 

The Paryzek babies always were moist, sour-smelling 
and unkempt. As soon as they reached the creeping 
stage they were promptly turned loose, and without 
change of diapers tumbled about at their own sweet wills, 
leaving wakes of damp spots behind them, sucking un- 
sanitary thumbs and nodding off to sleep anywhere naps 
overtook them. Before they were steady on their feet 
each of them had gotten a brave start, in the bleak Dakota 
farm house which was their home, toward the peck of 
dirt tradition allots to three score years and ten; for 
Myrna Paryzek was no housekeeper, and between babies 
filled the place in the fields and about the stable of the 
help they could not afford to hire. And yet her offspring 
throve as healthily as cleaner children. Underneath their 
scanty rags their limbs were straight, and their faces, 
when washed, were not uncomely. Perhaps the very 
filth in which they wallowed produced immunity to the 
ravages of ordinary germs, for nothing ever ailed them. 

Somewhere in her dim past, when there had been only 
herself and Thomas and Gertrude, Neva had enjoyed the 
luxuries of a nightie and of sleeping only two in a bed. 
But by the time she was thirteen their numbers had been 
augmented by Irene, Alfred Edwin, Henry and Millicent. 
Their abode and its furnishings, meanwhile, had not 
miraculously expanded; so Neva and Gertrude slept 
with Irene t2tween them, Thomas, Alfred Edwin and 
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Henry occupied the other bed, and Millicent claimed the 
wobbly old cab until Marshall Launcelot, a twelvemonth 
later, usurped it. Thereafter, that everyone might have 
a spot in which to rest, the children’s beds had to be 
tenanted crosswise of the mattresses. When Neva was 
sixteen there were also Edna Elaine and Kenneth Wil- 
liam Walpole Paryzek, called after the doctor in lieu of 
a payment on the partially outlawed bill. 

As their mother was fond of boasting, ‘‘They all got 
elegant names, if I do say it myself.’’ 

Devoutly Neva hoped that with Kenneth William Wal- 
pole the toll of her brothers and sisters was finally com- 
plete. 


The second morning of the annual fair meant a prodi- 
gious scramble of preparation among the young Pary- 
zeks. This was the heyday of their entire year —a day 
dedicated to the spirit of carnival, and memorable 
throughout the remaining three hundred sixty-four for 
ice cream cones, pink lemonade and sizzling onion and 
hamburger sandwiches—a day discordantly glorious 
with the medley of bands and penny squawkers and all 
the noises of a rustic crowd at play. 

With the exception of Mrs. Paryzek, who was obliged 
to stay behind with the several most recent and most 
troublesome of her brood, it was the custom of the clan 
to attend en masse. This particular fair morning, how- 
ever, they were destined for an upsetting innovation. At 
the first evidence that they were stirring, Myrnie, gaunt 
and unlovely in the drabbled petticoat she wore night and 
day, went to the bottom of the stairs. 

‘‘Neva!’’ she screamed—Myrnie Paryzek had to 
scream in order to make herself heard above the din of 
her children — ‘‘ Neva, you hustle down ’n git the break- 
fast. Thomas, you’ll haf’ to milk. Gert, I’ll expect you 
to wash up the kids ’n comb their hair.’’ 
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‘‘ Aw, maw,”’ protested Thomas, ‘‘y’ ain’t forgot we’re 
rushed, have yuh?”’ 

‘‘Never you mind,’’ Mrs. Paryzek removed three dilap- 
idated curlers from her mouth to yell back. ‘‘Pile out ’n 
git a yank on! I’m a-goin’, too.’’ 

As calmly as if she had not launched a thunderbolt in- 
to their midst, she proceeded to do up her wiry, pepper- 
and-salt scolding locks. A woman owed a little some- 
thing to herself. She hadn’t been to a county fair since 
the summer before Irene was born — and there were five 
smaller than Irene. While she was twisting tight the 
third knob of hair the family began to straggle down. 

The kitchen into which they straggled was messy and 
uninviting. The cool, dainty apricot glow of the prairie 
sunrise filtered in through windows fly-specked within 
and without. The reservoir of the range was stacked with 
pans, smoked and grimy yet, although Gert had done 
them half-heartedly the evening before and piled them 
there to drain. Near the stove, skillets hung from nails, 
dark lines below them mapping the courses of rivulets of 
grease. Crumbs, dirt, chunks of manure tracked in from 
the barn, littered the warped and slivery floor. 

‘‘Gee, maw,’’ tittered Gertrude at the spectacle of her 
mother in front of the tiny cracked mirror, ‘‘yuh don’t 
s’pect that’ll help yer hair none, do yuh?”’ 

‘‘Mebbe not,’’ conceded Myrnie. ‘‘I’d ought to’ve wet 
it ’n put it up when I went to bed, but I didn’t figger then 
on takin’ in the fair. I just ain’t been any too chipper 
lately, ’n that’s a fac’. P’rhaps it’ll spruce me up to git 
out. I wun’t unwind ’em till we’re most to the grounds, 
so’t they’ll last anyways the forenoon. What yuh gawpin’ 
for, Neva? The water’s thumpin’ in the kittle. Stir up 
the mush, why can’t yuh? After that yuh c’n sweep. 
Gert, ain’t I told yuh yistiddy to scald that there sep’ra- 
tor? It’s gone close to a week, ’n it stinks.’’ 

Gertrude ceased drawing the comb through her snarls. 

‘Well, why can’t I wait until we’ve run the milk 
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through it one’t more?’’ she objected languidly. ‘‘I’ll do 
it after we’ve et —if I got the time.”’ 

‘‘Yuh’ll haf’ to have the time,’’ shrilled her mother. 
‘‘We ain’t traipsin’ off to the fair leavin’ behind us no 
sep’rator that ain’t been tended to. Yuh’d better holler 
to yer paw. I wun’t set the table; we’ll eat a-foot.’’ 

But Anton Paryzek did not need to be summoned. A 
sweaty, paunchy hunk of a man, he padded fleshily into 
the room, dangling his shoes by the strings, and seated 
himself on the edge of the woodbox to lace them. 

‘‘Too bad yuh’re into yer best pants a’ready,’’ his 
wife reproved him. ‘‘Yuh’ll haf’ to chore around after 
breakfast with the boys. I’m gettin’ me ready to go 
along.’’ 

Mr. Paryzek’s three thicknesses of double chin sagged 
in amazement. 

‘Since when you took the notion to go to the fair?’’ he 
grumbled. ‘‘I never see the beat of a woman fer gaddin’. 
The buggy’s full.’’ 

Fiercely Myrnie whirled and faced him. 

‘“‘The girls ’n me ’ll have the buggy,’’ she screamed. 
‘‘T guess ’t wun’t hurt the crick in yer back to ride horse- 
back one’t. I guess ’t wouldn’t hurt yuh, neither, to stick 
to home, like I always haf’ to.’’ 

She burst into wild, screeching laughter shading off 
discordantly into tearless sobs. 

‘‘T wouldn’t carry on so,’’ said Mr. Paryzek, attacking 
his mush by gargantuan spoonfuls which overflowed from 
both corners of his puffy lips in yellow driblets of 
mingled corn-meal and milk and trickled downward un- 
checked through his stubbly beard. ‘‘Course yuh ec’n 
go,’’ he added indulgently, ‘‘if yuh’re that possessed.’’ 

They ate from chipped white bowls which Neva im- 
mersed in the dish pan and wiped as soon as each had 
finished. She wanted to be spry with her work because 
she had determined to slip up to the girls’ room before 
the others began to dress, and bathe herself from a basin 
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of water. It was to be no mere arm-and-neck bath, 
either, but a thorough job which should cover every inch 
of her person. 

Ever since she had begun to attend the town Sunday 
School, Neva had been disturbingly aware that people 
looked down on the Paryzeks. This was not altogether, 
her powers of deduction told her, because the Paryzeks 
were poor. There was more to it than that. Neva 
couldn’t puzzle it all out, but she did know that between 
herself and Lily Wright, her teacher’s daughter, was a 
very tangible difference. If she could have put off at 
will her own square shoulders, her sturdy back and mus- 
cular arms and legs, if she could have exchanged her 
large plainness of feature and healthy, wind-and-tan 
roughened complexion for something delicately and al- 
luringly feminine, she would have chosen to be exactly 
like Lily — pale, slender, beautiful Lily, beside whom she 
felt so lumbering and blowsy and wretched. Neverthe- 
less she had been shyly eager to sit next to Lily for the 
joy and pain of being able to touch —if she had dared 
touch them—such dazzling blondness, such pretty 
dresses, silk as often as not. But there had been a ter- 
rible Sunday when scornfully lifted nose and swift 
flounce away from contact with her had warned her that 
the proximity was not equally pleasing to Lily. Red 
with embarrassment she had dropped into a chair beside 
another girl, who likewise sniffed, winked at Lily and 
drew away. 

There flashed then into Neva’s consciousness the sus- 
picion that among the various things wrong with her, 
odor might not be the least. That anyone could have an 
odor offensive to others startled and even rather amused 
her. As soon as she reached home, however, she clam- 
bered into the privacy of the hay loft, divested herself 
of every stitch of clothing, and, after minute examination, 
concluded that this might easily be, and that soap and 
water were the correct remedies. Thereafter, although 
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Sunday School meant only blistering humiliation to her, 
an irresistible magnetism forced her back into the pres- 
ence of sleek hair, of soft hands with finger nails not 
capped by ugly rims of black, of clothes that were stylish 
—and clean. Invariably she left with the despair of her 
own lack heavy on her heart; yet invariably, when she 
could, she swallowed her pride and returned the follow- 
ing Sabbath for a fresh draught at this fountain of 
beauty, bitter though she found it to be. 

Myrnie and Mrs. Wright regarded this faithfulness as 
gratifying evidence that Neva was experiencing religion. 
Gertrude hit closer the truth. 

‘*Miss Nasty-Nice!’’ she scoffed on a Saturday night 
when Neva was sponging her shoes with a damp rag. 
‘‘Miss Nasty-Nice!’’ 

Neva’s eyes blazed. 

‘‘T want to be nice! I don’t want folks to kinder smell 
at me ’s if I was a pig. I seen ’em do it, too.’’ 

‘‘Tryin’ to be nicer’n yer own folks! I wouldn’t go 
where they smelt at me. ’F yuh don’t watch out Emil 
Hanson wun’t have nothin’ to do with yuh!’’ 

‘‘Hmil Hanson! Emil! Huh! What use ’ve I got for 
Emil?’’ 

‘‘Kimil was plenty good last summer,’’ Mrs. Paryzek 
declared. ‘‘Might be he’d beau yuh ’round to the fair ’n 
save us that much spendin’ money. Hansons ’re well 
fixed. They don’t owe, ’n they got their land clear. 
Emil ’d ought to have one of the farms when he settles 
down.”’ 

‘‘No, no!’’ cried Neva. ‘‘I ain’t after one of the Han- 
son boys. I hate Emil! He’s got scum on his teeth.’’ 

‘*Miss Nasty-Nice!’’ Gertrude reiterated. 


Today Neva was pathetically fastidious about herself. 
Smoothed out in tissue paper on top of the jumble of 
socks and underwear in a bureau drawer, she had hoard- 
ed a brand new gingham, coarse and cheap, but fresh and 
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brightly blue, matching her eyes. A whole month she 
had studied the pages of the catalogue before ordering 
it, and she still suffered qualms of harrowing doubt as 
to the wisdom of her choice. Wouldn’t she, perhaps, 
have preferred the voile with the tucks and the flaring 
skirt? But the voile had boasted no lace collar, and Neva 
doted on that collar. 

“*Tt sets swell,’’ she reassured herself, twisting to sur- 
vey her image in the oblong of glass. ‘‘Makes me slim- 
mer, too—almost. Wish’t I could ’ve had a pair of 
them forty-five-cent silk stockin’s to go with it. They’d 
set it off grand. Prob’ly I look as dressed-up as I can 
look, though. An’ there ain’t a dirty place on me — not 
anywheres.”’ 

Her mother’s whim to accompany them was a calamity, 
since it portended that Marshall Launcelot, Edna Elaine 
or Kenneth William Walpole must travel on Neva’s lap, 
to the sure ruin of that crisp, immaculate gingham. 

The five-mile drive was tedious, hot, uncomfortable. 
Little dun-colored sparrows hopped indifferently from 
beneath the hoofs of the slow team; but when autos dart- 
ed by, as they did in incredible numbers, the sparrows 
flew briskly enough to the refuge of fence post or tele- 
phone wire. Through a perpetually settling haze of dust 
crawled the lopsided double buggy. The glossy leaves 
of the willows bordering the road, the pink dwarf sun- 
flowers with their maroon centers, the nodding, rosy balls 
of a blossoming milkweed which throve luxuriantly in the 
dry sloughs, all were powdered over. Coat after coat of 
the grime rained down and caked on the wet flanks of the 
horses. Neva felt it caking on her own face and arms, 

To right and to left lay discouraged acres of crop, thin 
and parched, as if barrenness were a voluntary act by 
means of which the land protested against the demand of 
an unintelligent agriculture. Less than a month ago 
wheat and oats and flax had been rank and thrifty, for 
abundant early rains had fallen — sufficient, one would 
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have conjectured, to stimulate even that weary soil to 
fruitfulness. But lately hot winds had blown witheringly 
from the furnace of the southwest, and drouth cursed the 
tender grain so that naught but brittle straw tipped by 
sparse and shrivelled heads remained in the fields. 

Mrs. Paryzek, wedged in beside Gertrude, who drove, 
screwed herself about. 

‘One thing plumb certain,’’ she screamed, ‘‘yer paw 
ain’t the only farmer with bad luck again. We ain’t 
passed a single green crop. The hull country’s burnt up. 
Lord, whatever ’re we comin’ to? ’Tain’t like what it 
was when I was a girl. Then there was good years, 
stiddy — ’n money.’’ 

Although at the outset Neva’s solicitude had been for 
her blue gingham frock, as they progressed another con- 
cern shoved that into the background. More and more 
she was oppressed by her mother whom, hitherto, she had 
accepted without question as part of a necessary and 
established order, taking her for granted like July heat 
and January cold — like the house with its leaky roof, its 
cluttered filth, its perennial overflow of babies. Now on 
this public highway, edged into the gutter as cars raced 
by with neat women in them, she was acutely humiliated 
by the ragged strands cascading down the nape of Myr- 
nie’s neck from the coil underneath her ancient ‘‘sailor’’; 
by the uncouth contour of the goitre that swelled out 
above her blouse; by the skin tanned to the texture and 
hue of leather and stretched taut over prominent cheek 
bones and angular nose and chin. How could any girl 
outgrow the handicap of a mother like that? 


‘‘T shan’t buy no ticket to the gran’-stan’,’’? Myrnie an- 
nounced, clambering over the wheel like a man and re- 
ceiving Kenneth William Walpole into her arms. ‘‘Yuh 
just can’t do fer no baby in a jam like that. I’d haf’ to 
nurse him ev’ry second, ’most, to make him shut up his 
yawpin’. We’ll set in that there tent where he c’n lay 
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onto the grass ’n kick. I’ll re’lly speak with more in the 
tent than I would onto the gran’-stan’. Neva, wa’n’t that 
Emil Hanson loafin’ by the gate? If he asts yuh onto the 
ocean wave ’r offers yuh a hot dog san’wich, leave him 
treat yuh. We got other mouths to feed.’’ 

Cheeks vividly crimson, Neva picked up Marshall 
Launcelot and herded Alfred Edwin and Edna Elaine be- 
fore her through the knots of people toward the tent. 
Myrnie, her curls blown hopelessly straight, plumped in- 
to a camp chair and fanned herself with her hat. 

‘‘Be back in an hour, Neva,’’ she rasped after her re- 
treating daughter. ‘‘Yuh/’ll haf’ to keep tab on the kids. 
Soon’s I git my breath I’m goin’ over to where the cook- 
in’ ’n fancy work is.’’ 

When Neva returned dutifully after a perfunctory in- 
spection of the cattle pens, the booths where the throng 
entertained itself throwing balls at the nigger boy, the 
counters that glittered with beads and shoddy jewelry, 
the lurid canvases depicting the charms of the human 
spider and the ninety-nine-year-old flapper, a trimly 
aproned young woman was conducting a vegetable can- 
ning demonstration in the tent. On paper plates before 
her were mounds of beets and peas, and as she talked she 
sterilized two pint jars to receive them. 

‘*Absolute cleanliness is of the utmost importance,”’ 
she stated. ‘‘There’s more to washing dishes than stick- 
ing them in and out of water. When I wasn’t careful 
about the pots and kettles my grandmother used to quote 
a sentence from her favorite book of recipes — ‘It takes 
a lady to wash dishes.’ There’s a lot of truth to that, too. 
And after we have our jars absolutely clean, we must 
scald them, because boiling water kills the bacteria which 
cause spoilage and fermentation’’ — 

‘‘Tt takes a lady to wash dishes !’’ 

‘‘Humph!’’ thought Neva contemptuously. ‘‘She ain’t 
seen ourn.’’ 
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At the conclusion of the lecture Myrnie became the 
nucleus of a not inconsiderable group. 

‘‘Yes, I got nine,’’ she was proclaiming. ‘‘It’s a real 
comfort to a body to feel ’t she’s done her duty, raisin’ 
afam’ly. Ev’ry mornin’ I says to myself, says I, ‘There 
ain’t many mothers with so much to their credit!’ Anton, 
he grumbles off’n on about their bein’ so under foot; but 
when yuh got children yuh haf’ to make sacerfices. I 
wouldn’t have ’em none the less’? — 

On and on coursed the monologue. Myrnie was en- 
joying herself. 

Sickened as at an obscene spectacle, Neva cringed be- 
hind some tittering spectators, among whom was Mrs. 
Wright. 

‘*A farce, isn’t she?’’ snickered one. 

‘A farce! She’s a holy cireus!’’ cackled another, sotto 
voce. ‘‘I wouldn’t have missed it.’’ 

‘‘Tt’s that Paryzek woman. They’ve that run-down 
farm on the north road, and never pay their debts. The 
father has a strain of Bohunk in him, so they say, and I 
believe it! My dear, you can’t imagine the nastiness ! — 
or how that woman slaves in the fields like a man! She 
stops only a day or two when she has a new baby, and 
then is at it again as usual — the same as a cow or a mare 
or any other animal.’’ 

‘*When she was a girl,’’ said Mrs. Wright, ‘‘you’d 
never have dreamed she’d turn out like this. She was 
something of a stepper then. Our claim adjoined her 
father’s. Summers when we couldn’t afford shoes and 
had to do with our worn-out clothes, Myrna’d drive to 
town in silks and organdies, fine as you please. I tease 
Bill, my husband, yet about the crush he had on her. 
Poor creature, I must speak with her for auld lang syne. 
Her eldest daughter — ’’ 

Unable to endure more, Neva stooped to let herself 
under the tent flap, almost colliding with a trio of girls 
who rocked in unrestrained merriment. They were from 
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her Sunday School class. She had hoped shyly that today 
in her blue gingham with its lace collar she might be in- 
vited to stroll with them among the exhibits. 

‘Tf I’d stayed in there another instant,’’ gasped Lily, 
looking angelically sweet even in her paroxysms, ‘‘I’d 
have croaked!’’ 

One of her companions nudged her. 

‘‘S-sh! There she is!’’ 

Lily rolled her eyes in alarm. 

‘“‘Oh, my stars! Oh, my gosh! Talk about something 
else! I’m that soft I wouldn’t hurt the feelings of a 
spider !’’ 

Neva stumbled over to the board fence that encircled 
the race track. The fence wasn’t exactly private, but at 
least she could stand there with her back to everybody. 
Passionately with her palms she pressed the folds of her 
crumpled gingham as if thus to erase from her person the 
disgrace of belonging to the shiftless Bohunk Paryzeks. 

‘‘T wun’t stay there!’’ she resolved. ‘‘I’ll git away — 
somehow. Mebbe I c’n earn money ’n send it to Maw. 
But anyhow I’ll git away.’’ 

For oddly enough something tolerant, something feeb- 
ly akin to championship for her mother had been inspired 
within her. Not Myrnie but Anton had the Bohunk blood. 
Perhaps it wasn’t Myrnie’s fault that life had brought 
her low, to the level of the critters. Taking up with An- 
ton had been a horrible blunder, that was all, and she had 
paid for it. The whole family was paying for it. Anton 
was the author, not only of their being, but of those qual- 
ities which made them a laughing-stock. Neva began to 
hate her father as heretofore she had hated, though pas- 
sively, the house in which they ate and slept, the packed 
beds, the sloppy babies. 

There at the fence Emil Hanson approached her, a 
shambling, awkward lout of a fellow with huge, freckled 
hands and a grin which Neva’s blur of tears distorted in- 
to a grotesque leer. 
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‘<S-a-a-y,’’ he greeted her, shoving his nose downward 
close to hers, ‘‘I been a-huntin’ yuh. C’m on ’n have a 
ride onto the merry-go-round.’’ 

He pinched her through the blue gingham sleeve, a 
gallantry the technique of which was considered eminent- 
ly correct by Neva’s friends. It advertised her as having 
fascination, as wielding power. It told the world that 
she ‘‘had Emil going’’ and that he was not loath pub- 
licly to admit it. 

But Neva was not flattered. She jerked free. 

‘‘Aw, git out,’’ she cried rudely. ‘‘I don’t want no 
ride with you.’’ Emil continued to pinch her affection- 
ately. How was he to divine, with his sluggish intuitions, 
that this was not the feigning of coquetry? —that he 
seemed to her but a younger and hence a more menacing 
Anton whom she must contrive to elude? 

Vehemently she stamped. 

‘‘Lemme be! You—you just—go to hell, I don’t 
care!’’ 

A man several rods distant laughed aloud, and that 
laugh did not combine with Neva’s touchiness to soothe 
the sting of an invitation spurned. The great freckled 
hands swung upward to her shoulders, and there was no 
remnant of gallantry about the shaking they proceeded 
to administer. 

‘Yuh don’t, huh!’’ he babbled thickly as he shook. 
‘“Well, yuh better care — yuh better care! There can’t 
no girl treat me so — ”’ 

A county fair is ill adapted to caveman tactics. To 
shake a lady by the shoulders and get by with it requires 
a certain degree of seclusion. The man who had laughed 
sauntered forward to interpose. 

‘‘Can the rough stuff,’’ he advised in a sophisticated 
drawl. ‘‘The dame’s got a right to say whether she’ll 
have a whirl with you or not. Jog along—she named 
the place.’’ 

Emil gulped — and jogged. 
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‘‘The big bum didn’t hurt you none, did he?’’ her res- 
cuer added, to Neva. 

‘‘N-no, Mister,’’ she stammered. 

‘‘Call me Claude, Sister,’’ he said with a smile that daz- 
zled and befuddled her. ‘‘You’re cooked, ain’t you? 
Let’s trail over to that there ice cream counter and cool 
you off.’’ 

In the touch on her wrist was a masterful, lulling, de- 
lightfully hypnotic quality. He wasn’t like Emil. There 
was class to him. His trousers were smartly creased; he 
wore a striped shirt and cocked his hat at an impudent 
angle. He was handsome, too. This superior personage 
actually was condescending to buy ice cream for her. In 
a daze she permitted him to pilot her toward the pavilion, 
after which they swung up and up on the Ferris wheel 
into the sunshine, which was suddenly pure gold. Next 
he purchased shots at the lotteries until he won — for 
her!—a gay Japanese parasol, a cotton blanket of 
gaudy Indian design, a doll whose frilled paper skirts 
formed a bouffant lamp shade. 

“‘Can’t kid me ’t you belong here, little cutie,’’ he mur- 
mured as they twirled dizzily in the lovers’ tub. ‘‘You 
ain’t no more like the cabbages that grows in this hick 
country than a rose is like a toadstool.’’ 

The entire afternoon was like that. What girl —like 
Neva, hurt, puzzled, untutored — would not have been en- 
tranced? She and Emil would have done these same 
things, doubtless; but where would have been the glamor, 
the adroit, witty compliment, the delicious Cinderella 
sense of having been snatched from the scullery and 
transported to her proper sphere? 

‘*T got a flivver over by the gate. How be if we have a 
little short spin — just you and me?’’ 

She would have gone with him to the moon and beyond. 

‘‘You’re the jane for me, always, so help me!’’ pur- 
sued the seductive tenor. ‘‘Tog you out in some reg’lar 
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ruffles and— zowie! We couldn’t hunt us a parson too 
soon. Some day you and me’’ — 

In ecstasy Neva clenched her fingers. Was escape so 
near — so easy? 

But the ardently possessive gaze wavered, transfixed 
by something behind her. Bystanders were grinning. He 
mumbled into her ear incoherently, ‘‘Some other day — 
soon — don’t forget.’’ 

‘‘My gosh-all-Pete!’’ interrupted strident accents. 
‘‘Neva, where yuh been? Leavin’ me the hull while to 
lug them brats around! We’re hitchin’ up. Yer paw’ll 
be hornet-mad if the cows ain’t milked when he gits there. 
We’ll haf’ to stop to the doc’s, though. I’m that tuckered 
out! Interduce me to yer friend, why can’t yuh — like 
a lady?’’ 

Alas for Neva! Before that apparition of her mother 
her air-castle vanished. As for Claude, he bolted un- 
heroically into the protective crowd, and Neva didn’t 
blame him. She had that ‘‘you and me’’ to comfort her, 
and to it she pinned a mighty faith. Hadn’t his last 
words been, ‘‘Soon—don’t forget’’? Dreamily she 
whispered the syllables over and over, ‘‘You and me! 
You and me! Soon!’? She and Claude were engaged; 
he would devise a way of rescuing her again. She did 
not doubt it. 


During the ensuing weeks Neva shared the life of her 
home condescendingly, as one for whom its sordidness 
would not long exist. Any mail might have a letter for 
her. Driving to Sunday School she might encounter 
Claude on the street, waiting. So each Saturday she 
laundered the blue gingham dress that she might be fit 
for him when he came. 

But one morning, as Gertrude was sloshing the dishes 
about in the pan, Neva paused in the middle of the kitch- 
en, which was worse, if possible, than it ordinarily was. 

‘¢ "Tain’t espectable, such a sty of a place,”’ she mut- 
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tered. ‘‘Nastiness ’n swill, that’s what we’re into the 
hull while. That’s why we ain’t nobuddy!’’ 

‘“We ain’t nobuddy because we ain’t,’’ her sister flung 
back philosophically. ‘‘Clean up, why don’t yuh, if yuh 
want to? °*T wun’t make us no better, though.’’ 

‘¢ 7T would make us better,’’ hotly defended Neva, 
scraping experimentally at the crust of black grease on 
the table. ‘‘See, I c’n git it off! I'll do it! I’ll clean 
this hole — ’n then I’ll clean the house.”’ 

Fascinated by her spur-of-the-moment resolution, Neva 
pumped a boiler of water and lifted it upon the front of 
the range. 

‘‘Gee-minny!’’ observed Gert. ‘‘Let paw ketch you 
drawin’ off so much water! The well’s low, ’n he raises 
a holler fer what we cook with! The cows ’ve got to 
drink. This is twice I’ve done the dishes in this ’ere 
panful, ’n maw says to save it till after dinner.’’ 

Neva’s reply was to empty the treasured dishwater, 
rich with scraps of bacon rind, potato and other ingredi- 
ents not to be identified, into a pail. 

‘‘Weed it to the hawgs,’’ she retorted. ‘‘Yuh can’t be 
a lady ’n douse the plates yuh eat off’n into soup like that. 
When yuh’re through yuh might find yuh a rag ’n a 
saucer of ashes ’n scour them tins.’’ 

When Mrs. Paryzek fetched a basket of greens onto 
the porch Neva, besmeared from crown to sole, barred 
her entrance. 

‘‘We’re all tore up, maw,’’ she stated authoritatively. 
‘‘You keep out. I’ve boilt eggs, ’n yuh’ll haf’ to take 
the bread ’n butter ’n have a picnic out onto the ground.”’ 

That forenoon Neva finished the ceilings and three 
walls. In the afternoon she scrubbed the fourth wall, the 
woodwork and the floor, polished the stove into a state 
of uncompromising ebon decorum, washed the windows, 
the rickety chairs and the bench, arranged everything in 
apple-pie order and called it a day. The kitchen, al- 
though dingy still, was without blemish. 
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With a thrill of pride she surveyed it. For the first 
time since she had begun to be troubled by herself and 
her surroundings, it occurred to her that she could be 
proud of her home. Zestfully she mapped out her cam- 
paign — the sitting room tomorrow, next the bed cham- 
bers, and finally the cellar and pantry. Later on she’d 
launder the curtains, gray with a mould of dust, and 
the quilts. 

She had chanced upon an important, an amazing dis- 
covery. 

‘‘Tt ain’t havin’ things nice that makes you nice,’’ she 
informed Gertrude with inarticulate earnestness. ‘‘It’s 
bein’ as nice as yuh kin with what yuh got. Yer things 
ll be as nice as you be yerself.’’: 

‘‘P-f-f-f!’’ scoffed Gertrude. 

Neva ran to her mother’s room. Mrs. Paryzek re- 
cently, to the bewilderment of Anton, had refused to 
tramp the hay on top of the loads or to shock the meagre 
bundles of wheat which constituted their crop. Instead 
she would lie listlessly on her bed with closed eyes. 

At Neva’s entrance, however, Myrnie’s eyes were not 
closed. Beside her, on the tattered spread, was a picture 
— stained, faded, dog-eared. The pillow case was wet in 
blotches, and her bosom rose and fell convulsively. 

In consternation Neva regarded her. The single oc- 
casion on which she recalled her mother as weeping was 
years ago on a murky August night when she and 
Thomas had strayed from the buildings and were nearly 
lost in one of those swift and devasting hail storms to 
which the northern prairies are a prey. In terror at the 
lowering, tumbled clouds and the roar of wind and 
thunder, the children had cowered together against a 
shock, when suddenly a vivid streak of lightning, like a 
river system sketched in flame against the heavens, had 
revealed the buggy careening toward them, Myrnie erect 
behind the dashboard like a charioteer, guiding the horse 
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and peering into the darkness until she perceived them 
scuttling toward her. She had wept then. 

Now she was in tears again. 

‘¢What yuh cryin’ for, maw?’’ Neva asked. 

**T ain’t cryin’.’’ 

‘Yuh be too. What ails yuh?’’ 

Myrnie swabbed a fold of the pillow case across her 
swollen, tell-tale lids and moved restlessly. 

‘‘T’m goin’ to have another!’’ 

Among the Paryzeks that word, without context, had 
but a single connotation. It meant another baby. 

‘‘Doc says I be. He told me that day to the fair. I 
must ’a been five months along — ’n Kenneth William 
Walpole not yet weaned.’’ 

‘‘Aw, maw!’’ exclaimed Neva, aghast. 

Myrnie dragged herself up. 

‘*Look at there!’’ she commanded, and flung Neva the 
picture. 

Faded and discolored though the print was, the face 
that smiled at her daughter from the cardboard was at- 
tractive and rounded and softened by curls; yet the re- 
semblance was unmistakable. 

‘“Yuh — yuh’ve changed a heap, ain’t yuh?’’ Neva 
commented, and could have bitten her tongue for the 
cruelty of that question. But Myrnie was pleased and 
gratified, rather than affronted. 

‘‘Ain’t I, just? That—that was before I was mar- 
ried.’’ 

‘*Yuh had on a awful han’some dress,’’ Neva said, 
adding, ‘‘How happened yuh married paw, anyhow?”’ 

‘‘T didn’t marry him because I had to,’’ Myrnie flared 
up. ‘‘Oh, he wasn’t the only fish in the pond. I could 
’ve had Bill Wright if I hadn’t been a mite choicey how I 
landed him. I could ’ve had Bill ’n ladied it ever since, 
as though there hadn’t been nothin’ amiss. Mebbe I’d 
’ve been further ahead if I had—I dunno. But don’t 
yuh fergit, Neva Paryzek—never!—if I ain’t done 
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nothin’ else fer yuh, yuh ’re as good as anybuddy! As 
good as that snip of a Lily Wright, so yuh be; ’n I’m as 
good as her mother.”’ 

Speechless, Neva rose. She had a fleeting illusion that 
her mother had been trying to warn her, to tell her some- 
thing she ought to know; that she had been talking really 
about herself and Claude, though as a matter of fact 
Claude never had been mentioned between them. And 
Lily Wright! Had her mother implied that she, Neva, 
might have been Lily? But what a silly notion! It 
couldn’t have been. 

As her ideas straightened themselves out they reverted 
with pity and an emotion still kinder than pity to the 
weathered and beaten woman before her. Why, not so 
long ago, Myrnie, too, had been keen to savor life with 
the sweet-tooth of youth, and fate had not so willed. 
Anton, the babies, lean harvests, poverty had been too 
much for her. Was everybody fooled like that? Neva 
pondered. Would it be her turn next? 

Yet evidently Myrnie had not been utterly thwarted 
and disappointed. Her shrillness modulated to a remin- 
iscent croon. 

‘‘Yer paw,’’ she rambled on, ‘‘he had a way with him. 
Us girls was crazy about him. Don’t you be too hard on 
yer paw.’’ 

And after another pause, ‘‘I ain’t had no regrets —I 
guess.’’ 

‘‘Maw,’’ Neva said shyly, ‘‘Maw, I wish’t yuh’d peek 
into the kitchen. I fixed it up dandy.”’ 

Myrnie groped toward the sympathy underneath the 
commonplace remark. 

‘‘We used to have it spic ’n span,’’ she thanked her. 
‘‘Mebbe I could ’ve did better by you children if I’d ’ve 
had more spunk ’n hadn’t ’ve lost holt.’’ 

The months sped by, bringing them through their piti- 
ful threshing into a frosty fall. Confidently — then with 
less confidence and increasing fear lest her mother might 
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have ‘‘scar’t him off’’ — Neva awaited her message from 
Claude. Each week she made ready for him, loyally 
sudsing and ironing the blue gingham past the season 
when gingham may be with propriety the mainstay of 
one’s apparel. Frequently she would steal off alone to 
fondle the doll, pose against the scarlet circle of the 
Japanese parasol and stroke the cotton blanket; until, 
unaccountably, these disappeared. Suspicion pointed to 
Gertrude, who had envied her their possession; yet she 
would neither hint nor coax to have them returned. 

‘‘Tf Gert’s that low let her be that low,’’ she decided. 

She was very busy, with the wholesome result that 
Claude merged gradually and painlessly into the memory 
of her perfect day. At length she gave up saving the 
dress, but wore it afternoons about the house; merely 
having it on somehow buttressed her struggling self- 
respect. 

The evening Gertrude voluntarily lined up the smaller 
Paryzeks, from Irene down to Edna Elaine, at the wash 
basin, and by dint of soap, water and muscle, dismissed 
them, shining of countenance and spotless of hands, 
thence to the supper table, Neva triumphed in the cer- 
tainty of ultimate victory. She could forgive the theft 
of her souvenirs, for she had earned no mean ally. The 
family was on the up-grade. 

Meanwhile Myrnie’s time drew near. 

When she telephoned for Doctor Walpole, Anton was 
away for a load of rotten, discarded railroad ties to 
burn in the range. 

Neva put Kenneth William Walpole to sleep and cor- 
ralled Alfred Edwin, Millicent, and Marshall Launcelot 
into the kitchen, where it was warm, and where they could 
not annoy the physician. 

After the early winter sunset she cooked and mashed 
potatoes and opened a jar of Juneberries in honor of the 
guest. She spread the table with their best cloth, four 
bleached flour sacks fagotted together. The doctor, how- 
ever, declined to eat. He had shed the jocular air with 
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which he had been wont to usher the Paryzek infants 
into the world. Anton puffing in, sprinkled with snow, 
the doctor summoned him immediately. 

Even after Thomas and Gertrude had yawned them- 
selves off upstairs, Neva, smitten with a strange fear, 
kept stuffing wood into the stove, lingering beside the 
table until her head drooped forward onto her crossed 
arms. 

Once she roused. 

‘‘Maw,’’ she mumbled drowsily, ‘‘Maw, where be 
yuh?’’ 

When she wakened, the lamp was sputtering and the 
fire had cooled to embers. Neva shivered, and led by a 
thread of light underneath the door, tip-toed in to where 
her father sat, with his coat on, in the rocker. 

Even before he spoke Neva understood. 

‘“Yer maw’s — gone.’’ 

She nodded. Although she never had gazed upon 
human death she stepped without hesitation over that 
dread threshold, and stood for a long while, awed rather 
than afraid. 

Across the end of the bed was the dingy percale wrap- 
per her mother had taken off, the apron, the petticoat, 
and baggy trousers of Anton’s. But in the midst of that 
appalling litter Myrnie herself lay as in tranquil slumber, 
the babe that had died with her clumsily swaddled and 
nestling in the crook of her elbow. The marks of drudge 
and slattern she seemed to have sloughed off, and had 
reverted startlingly — or so it impressed her daughter — 
to the girl of the faded picture, certain at last beyond the 
need of guessing that she carried with her no regrets 
for the lot she had chosen. For death often transfigures 
our mortal clay, however misused, into the semblance 
of its own noblest and finest, as if to gloss over what we 
have made of ourselves and usher us into the presence of 
the ultimate mystery dowered with our possibilities in- 
stead of with our failures, 
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‘‘Oh, Maw,’’ Neva choked with a surge of compassion, 
‘‘yuh never had no show, did yuh?”’ 

Methodically she tackled the business of ridding up the 
room. She hung the garments on pegs behind a curtain, 
dusted the bureau and covered it with a towel on which 
she arrayed the few toilet articles — a brush with bristles 
half worn off, a comb with jagged teeth, a tarnished, gilt- 
trimmed candy box that contained some plated rings and 
brooches and a handkerchief or two. She commenced to 
sort over the drawer, but the articles her mother had 
treasured there were too tragically paltry; she could not 
endure to touch them yet. As she was closing it, how- 
ever, she was attracted by a familiar splash of color be- 
neath everything else. Her beloved doll, the paper frills 
matted and askew, the hempen wig a catch-all for pins, 
ravellings and lint! The parasol was there also, and the 
blanket. 

‘‘T don’t see why she couldn’t ’ve let me keep ’em,’’ 
she mourned. 

But she did begin to see. It was as if she had grown up 
all at once and had received into her mind a comprehen- 
sion of things her mother had wished to explain, and 
could not. 

‘‘After a while,’’ she said, ‘‘I’ll give ’em to Gert. I 
ain’t no more time for nonsense.’’ 

Presently she crept into the kitchen, for even with the 
shadow of death hanging over them, the living must have 
food. She’d have to slick up in anticipation of neighbor- 
ly visits of condolence. Without recognising that she did 
so she had bowed her shoulders to the burden which was 
the only legacy Myrna could bequeath her — the infinite 
wealth of the task at which she had not herself succeeded. 
But Neva would succeed. There was fight in her, and 
she was strong. 

She ran into the yard for wood. The ground was 
white. In the hen house the chickens were fussing about, 
and the cattle lowed in the stable; but neither foot of 
man nor hoof of beast had marred that virgin surface, 
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not even so far away as the rim of the earth beyond 
which the dawn reddened clear. 

As she whittled a stick into kindling there was a sound 
of a horse’s muffled plodding up the lane, then a stamping 
on the porch, and a knock. Wishing that she could have 
mopped up the snow her shoes had borne in, and swept 
the chips onto the dustpan, she went to the door. 

Emil was there, profound kindliness and sympathy on 
his broad, homely, honest face; but for a flashing second 
Claude was more distinct to Neva than Emil. He was 
more distinct than he had been at the fair. 

‘‘T wouldn’t ’ve wanted him here now,’’ she thought. 

‘‘TDoc stopped in to our place,’’ Emil was saying as he 
held out to her a parcel wrapped in newspaper. ‘‘I rid 
over to ast do yuh need anythin’. Mom Il do fer yuh. 
This here’s some bread.’’ 

‘‘That’s real kind of yer maw, Emil,’’ she answered 
slowly. ‘‘The rest ain’t up yet. They don’t—know. I 
was just startin’ the work. I—we’re some upset, but 
come in, anyways ’n warm yerself. After all this is clean 
dirt.”’ 





BY LANTERN LIGHT 
By FREDERICK TEN Hoor 


He totes a lantern when about the chores. 
Though there are wires running to the barn 
And strung along the oak beams, these but serve 
For birds to rest and mice to run upon. 
Her importunity but accomplishes 
A sterner will in him; he strokes his beard, 
Agrees that fire is most implacable, 
That he is growing older — with all her fears, 
And lights the lantern. 

It may be stubbornness: 
An old man’s clinging to an older way. 
Or it may be that he is wont to see 
Things not made plain by electricity. 











LEVEE BREAK 
By Maup E. UscHoip 


Houn’ dog, houn’ dog, 
Sleeping in the sun, 

Black crows are cawing 
Where the young calves run. 
Black water churning 

Up the earth to jelly, 

White caps flashing 

Like a.fish’s belly. 


Houn’ dog, houn’ dog, 
Sleeping in the shadow, 
Black water’s creeping 

Up through the meadow; 
Black crows are cawing 
Where the young calves fall; 
Swift black water 

Swallows them all. 


Houn’ dog, houn’ dog, 
Howling in a tree, 
Floating with the flood 
On an outlaw sea; 
Black crows are circling 
Above the wild morass, 
Cawing and cawing 

At things that pass. 











THREE POEMS 
By G. J. NEUMANN 


BODY AND SOUL 


Body of mine, O bough 
In the paling blue, 

With the dawn-winds even now 
Whispering through! 


Soul of me, silent bird, 
Head under wing, 

Waiting the hidden word 
To soar and sing! 


I HUNG MY HAT 


I hung my hat upon a cloud, 
My coat upon a hill, 

And all the day I walked the way 
That rounds by Heaven Sill. 


For as I passed the open door 
I saw a moving hand 

And heard a voice whisper, ‘‘ Rejoice!’ 
And revelled down the land. 


‘*Welcome!’’ I sang to brook and tree, 
‘‘Well met!’’ to starry loam, 

And ‘‘Fare you well!’’ and ‘‘ Fare you well!’’ 
They called me going home. 











UNDER THE HILL 


Our Master called the stars by name, 
And singly and by twos and threes 
Out of their azure arbories 

Unto His call they came. 


And as He called and as each came, 
With lip to lip my love and I 
Blissfully told them till the sky 

Throbbed with a single flame. 





A GOOD DINNER 
By Marquis W. CHILDS 


It was the worst Sunday for a long time. The worst 
one, in fact, that he could remember, and they stretched 
back a dismally long line. Usually Vina and he went to 
a party on Saturday night, where they drank and ate too 
much, and usually they stayed very late. And on Sun- 
day they slept until ten or eleven — sometimes until noon. 
The bedroom would be close and hot, clothes would be 
strewn about untidily; at last reluctantly, irritably, they 
would stir and awaken. 

Vina always looked terrible on Sunday morning. They 
both put on ancient bathrobes and lounged about for a 
time over the first cigarette before breakfast. She tied 
an old windsor tie about her hair to keep it from falling 
about her face, which was sallow and putty-like. There 
were little puffy moons of black beneath her eyes, and 
the lines about her mouth were drawn down. Breakfast 
was always more substantial than on weekdays, for it 
served for lunch, too. They said very little over this 
meal, which was set out on a corner of the table in the 
minute breakfast room — a corner from which the debris 
of the previous night’s dinner had been swept aside. 
After breakfast Vina attacked the kitchen and the break- 
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fast room, singing if she felt well, or grumbling if she 
felt badly. She complained on this particular morning, 
shouting irritable little remarks into the living room 
where he was looking at the Sunday papers; but it was 
equally annoying to have her sing. 

He began by feeling annoyed on this Sunday. He was 
annoyed by the most trivial things. By the fact that the 
Sunday paper seemed so monotonously like every other 
Sunday paper he had seen for years and years. In the 
rotogravure section there were the usual skaters at St. 
Moritz, and the women in fancy costumes from the last 
fashionable party, the old lady who was one hundred and 
four years old, the carrot that weighed six and a half 
pounds. He put it angrily from him and picked up the 
news section. It, too, had a horribly familiar, weary cast 
about it. Fifteen dead in mine disaster. Mayoralty can- 
didate denies knowledge of boodle fund. The headlines 
danced a black dance before his eyes, which often tricked 
him during the first hour or two in the morning. Vina, 
having finished her work in the kitchen, came in and 
snapped on the radio, which began to emit a church ser- 
vice, the sermon being concluded in a voice, prolonged 
and unctuous, made slightly flat and mechanically nasal 
by the loud-speaker— ‘‘. . . and now, my dear 
Tem. +» 

‘‘For heaven’s sake turn that thing off,’’ he command- 
ed, looking up at her with an appraising glance, and not- 
ing the gray-yellow wisps of hair that straggled beneath 
the faded red tie. 

‘‘Oh, are my dah-h-ling’s nerves bad this morning?’’ 
This air of mock concern was one she often assumed. 
And often he found it amusing. But it was loathsome on 
this day and he only grunted in response. She indulged 
in another habit that for long had irritated her husband. 
She remarked on what she read and saw in the paper, 
the same things which he had already noted with a weary 
disgust. ‘‘Did you see this old lady who’s one hundred 
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and four? My dear, she looks ancient! I hope I never 
get that old.’’ ‘‘St. Moritz must be a wonderful place. 
They say it’s terribly expensive. A cup of hot chocolate 
costs two dollars.’’ The end of her cigarette was wet, he 
noted, lying back on the lounge and watching her with a 
profound irritation. Again and again he had tried to 
show her how to smoke properly. He thought for a few 
minutes of all the things he might do if he were to dress 
and go about them, but this was of little avail, for a wear- 
iness and a lethargy that were the reaction from Satur- 
day night’s gaiety possessed him. It was a weariness of 
a particular sort that seemed to suspend him in a vacuum, 
dry and dustless, from which he might look out to see the 
sterility of his world. He lay there a long time, lighting 
one cigarette after another, until his thoughts grew more 
sombre. He hated their apartment, which looked 
cramped and dingy in the afternoon sunlight. It was 
small, it was cramping, it was like thousands upon thous- 
ands of others; so were their lives like thousands upon 
thousands of others. And suddenly all his hatred was 
concentrated upon Vina, who sat opposite reading a 
novel. Yes, he hated her, she had brought him to this, 
she had chained him somehow, she had ushered out the 
last glow of his youth, she had put him here in this nar- 
row room with her forever. It was a hatred that was 
quite terrible, that was a choking, compressing thing that 
transcended his weariness, that caused him to close and 
unclose his hands. He even wanted to strike her, to hurt 
her; and so, inevitably, he brought forth, without the 
slightest excuse, the accusation that was most liable to 
anger and arouse her. 

‘‘Well, Nick commented on the fact that you had one 
too many again last night,’’ he began, interrupting her 
reading. No one had made this remark; it was the neces- 
sary fabrication of his hatred. 

She looked up and on the instant her face was flushed. 
‘“You know that’s a lie. That’s a damned lie.’’ 
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This was enough to start it off. He took a wild, mali- 
cious joy in the cruelest and most deliberate thrusts. She 
screamed back at him, while he took the meanest and most 
underhanded advantages, striking at her most vulnerable 
weaknesses, deriving a pure joy from seeing her impotent 
anger. And it ended with her hysterical weeping, her 
cries of ‘‘I hate you! I hate you! Damn you, I could 
kill you!’’ as she stormed into the bathroom, which was 
the only room that had a lock on the door. From there, 
as he prepared to go out, he heard her dry, rasping sobs. 
A mood of the blackest depression and shame followed. 
He stood in front of the mirror straightening his tie and 
adjusting his belt, noting the tired, lined look of his face 
with its overhanging, jetty eyebrows and thinly flared 
nose. It was more than a mood of depression. It was 
the complete dissolution of the elaborate structure with- 
in his mind that ordinarily gave light and shadow to his 
day. This process began by a humilating assertion of 
the futility of his existence and went from the general 
to the particular as he completed his preparations to go 
out, passing the bathroom to hear his wife’s sobbing, 
fainter now, less harsh, more infrequent. It continued as 
he walked along. The fog and smoke of the city had come 
in the late afternoon to obscure the sun and rob the 
streets of all color, reducing everything to grays and 
black, adding to the damp and the cold. But he was un- 
aware of this, for he was sliding down into a great empty 
pit where he would have to live forever with the pitifully 
stripped and hollow creature that he was. His job was 
nothing. The title was assistant sales manager, but it 
was a squirrel cage routine. The salary would never be 
very much larger than it was at present and he would 
never be made sales manager, because there was always 
someone’s son to find a place for. Vina was dessicated 
and dry, old and spiteful. Their life together was a shab- 
by compromise, a poor thing that existed out of sheer 
habit. He was a nonentity, a nothing, a mite in a great 
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city. So it went for two blocks, his head sunk into his 
coat collar, his hat pulled well down to the thick eyebrows. 
The most minute things contributed to this mood, to its 
utter emptiness and nothingness, the fact that his over- 
coat was wearing out around the buttonholes, that he had 
always hated its cheap, awkward stiffness. 

He had walked thus for two blocks when, coming to a 
corner, he looked up suddenly and again saw the world 
around him, the city that still existed outside his mind. 
But there was something strange about it which he 
sensed at once. The streams of traffic that ordinarily 
flowed about this particular corner, controlled by the 
flashing green and red lights, were stilled. Groups stood 
about on the sidewalk with a peculiar lifelessness as 
though they had been arranged there by a director of the 
scene. They set the quality of all that he saw, those 
strangely quiet figures where customarily there was so 
much of movement and confusion. They were etched out 
against the dusk and the fog, blackly, sharply seen. With 
a troubled, a disturbed curiosity, he came up to one of 
these groups — an old woman, who held a child by the 
hand, and two young men. Instinctively he lowered his 
voice when he asked, ‘‘What’s the matter? An acci- 
dent?’’ For a moment they did not answer him; they 
stared at a little knot of moving people across the street. 
‘‘There’s a man been hurt,’’ the old woman said, her 
voice lower, too—very nearly a whisper. ‘‘They say 
he’s dying.’’ A man dying there, just across the street. 
The thought was awesome, quieting. It had stilled the 
whole noisy, rushing scene, as though a rock had suddenly 
fallen into an anthill and all the ants waited in a patient 
circle for quiet again. He looked about uneasily and 
spied a little, short man standing all by himself on the 
curb. He went over to him and plied him with questions. 
It seemed that the street lights had failed and at the same 
time the trolley of a streetcar had come off the overhead 
wire. The conductor had gotten out to replace it when 
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in the half darkness another car had struck him as he 
worked. 

In silence, he stood with the stranger, watching the 
drug store into which they had taken the dying man. For 
he was dying, the stranger said, his back crushed and 
broken. They had sent for the ambulance but it would 
come too late. About the entrance to the store, above 
which a large electric sign whirred and gleamed, flashing 
on and off, on and off, a thick cluster of the curious 
stirred. ‘‘It’s terrible,’’ the little short man said, shak- 
ing his head. ‘‘It’s the street car company’s fault for 
not putting rear lights on those cars. And they said the 
poor man was working overtime to earn money for 
Christmas presents.’’ It was terrible, terrible—yes, it 
was. To think of dying there like that on the floor of a 
drug store. Something to drive a cold, dull fear deep 
within. And as he waited there, for what he could not 
have said, there was again that odd sense of stillness, of 
a hush, of a profound quiet, even though now three or 
four policemen had arrived to direct the tangled threads 
of traffic. It was in part by peoples’ faces that this was 
conveyed—by the long, blank stares, the wide open eyes. 
The ambulance came at last, not with a mad pounding of 
the bell, but almost slowly, with a gentle knelling. And 
he and the stranger watched them put something in, 
something that was wrapped in blankets, while all the 
groups crowded forward a little and policemen gestured 
self-importantly. ‘‘ Well, well, too bad!’’ he murmured 
to the little man, moving away. ‘‘Terrible, terrible!”’ 
Briskly the scene changed as the ambulance clanged 
away, the red and green lights began to flash again, the 
cars moved faster and faster in the long, unbroken lines, 
people shook themselves and went about their business. 

He walked rapidly homeward, his mind occupied with 
various thoughts. It was terrible for a man to die so. 
Poor devil! Probably left a wife and a flock of kids, too. 
And no money saved up. His salary couldn’t have been 
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more than twenty or twenty-five dollars a week. Now as 
for himself, he made fifty-five dollars, which was a fairly 
comfortable income, and there was a raise in sight, even 
though it might be distant and small. And he was alive, 
breathing, walking, feeling the blood flow through his 
body. This last came as a vague awareness that brought 
a sense of well being, a reassurance of superiority. Vina 
was alive and healthy, too. Rapidly he mounted the 
stairs and thrust himself into the door. Vina was 
straightening up the living room, having begun the prep- 
arations for dinner in the kitchen. Her hair was 
smoothed back and gleamed from brushing; he liked the 
dark blue dress which she had put on. At his entrance 
she glanced at him with a vaguely wistful look that con- 
tained regret for their quarrel and for certain other lost 
things — long lost things that she could never forget, it 
seemed. 

‘«There’s been an accident,’’ he said, shrugging out of 
his coat. ‘‘There’s been a man killed.’’ 

‘“Why! Where?’’ 

‘“Right down here on the corner of Garfield and Pem- 
broke. A streetcar conductor. He was run down by 
another car while he was changing the trolley.’’ 

‘*Why! Right down there at Garfield and Pembroke!’’ 
The nearness of the tragedy seemed to touch her very 
deeply, seemed to relate it very closely to her life. ‘‘The 
conductor on the Garfield line?’’ 

‘“Yes. The Garfield line. A southbound car.’’ 

‘*T’ll bet it’s that nice little conductor, the one that’s 
on the car every time I go up to the market. He’s so 
polite.”’ 

She asked a great many questions and he repeated the 
details that he had witnessed several times, each time 
with new embellishments. In fact the topic lasted all 
during the dinner, and was provocative of far more 
conversation than they ordinarily exchanged at any time. 
It had been an excellent dinner. In an amazingly short 
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time Vina had gotten together all the dishes he liked 
best, as a kind of peace overture, and he wanted to 
acknowledge it, to accept it gracefully. But he found 
this very difficult; he was embarrassed by the memory 
of their quarrel. At last he managed to say without 
too much self-consciousness, ‘‘A good dinner, Vina. A 
very good dinner.”’ 

Vina made it easier. ‘‘Nothing out of the ordinary. 
Just the things you happen to like, I guess. By the 
way, Mike and Gladys are coming over to shoot some 
bridge tonight, you know.’’ 

That was nice, he remarked, his equanimity entirely 
restored, reflecting on the pleasant warmth and the com- 
fortable intimacy of their apartment. He put his arms 
around Vina. ‘‘ Well, old kid,’’ he said. She looked up 
at him, and then obscuring her face against his shoulder 
she said, ‘‘Oh, Harry, we shouldn’t fight so.’’ There 
was an uncertainty about her voice that made him sud- 
denly immensely pitying, benign and protective. And, 
too, he was deeply grateful, for what reason he could not 
have said, and happy, and not a little moved. But all he 
could find to say was, ‘‘ Yes, a good dinner. A very good 
dinner.”’ 








ORISON 


By Rut EvELYN HENDERSON 


He heard the rector’s voice intoning prayer. 
He saw the faces near him mouthing sound. 
The organ importuned and then the choir. 
At length he dropped his head upon his arm 
And closed his eyes and rested till the lights 
That floated underneath his eyelids faded. 


He lay at last on gray and even quiet. 

The rector’s voice was but a distant wind, 

The congregation’s voices like small leaves 

In tops of poplar trees that stirred and answered 
In syncopated murmurs the wind’s inquiry. 








God did not bear upon his weariness 

With words; God did not force his tired head 

To lift, did not compel his lips to ask 

Nor answer. Quiet, as an old, old friend, 

Quiet as a friend who knows all things 

One cannot tell again, a friend who knows 

How years have broken proud, firm origins 

That youth once stood upon, a friend who knows 
How life obstructs with long gray walls of cloud 
Those certain ultimates toward which youth ran. 


So old a Friend, who knew so many things, 

Did not intrude with questions on his silence 

Nor force an entry through the drooping eyes 

To speechless heart. Somewhere bells were sounding. 


There was a stir and standing, at his side. 

He stirred and stood and moved out in the aisle 
And walked into the sunlight of the street, 

His deeps of peace no longer drained, but filled 
From silence in the silence of God’s heart. 











CHILD’S FANCIES 


By MaraurriTeE GopE 


REASONING 


Grown up’s heels 
Are steep and tall 


My shoes have 
No heels at all 


That is why 
I’m very small. 


ROADS 


Little roads 

Run out to play 

In the country 

When it’s day 

But when night 
Comes creeping down 
Back they hurry 
Into town. 


LITTLE CATS 


Little cats 

With stand up tails 

Are like small ships 
With brave new sails 
And when their hind feet 
Travel faster 

They tail spin 

Into disaster. 








SKETCH BOOK 


THE GAFF MAKER 
By Jay G. Siemunp 


‘‘There ain’t a man in Orb County kin make genuime 
hand-forged gaffs but him,’’ drawled Amos Long to the 
stranger, as they sat in front of Larkin’s Billiard Hall 
on the empty pop cases, and watched Dick Morton slouch 
by on his way to his blacksmith shop. 

The little Mississippi river town of Cameron was a 
dull place for a stranger, and it was two hours before the 
interurban car went south to Marbleport. This may 
have been the reason why the stranger turned to Amos 
Long, the button-cutter, and feigned interest. 

‘‘What’s gaffs?’’ asked the well-dressed stranger, who 
seemed to be a commercial traveler. 

Amos looked at him in blank amazement. 

‘‘You, a travelin’ man, ask such a question?’’ drawled 
Amos. 

‘‘Yes,’’ replied the stranger. ‘‘I’m used to hearing 
about funny things in these fishing, button-cutting towns, 
but this is a new one on me. What is it — some kind of 
a trammell net or a new kind of button saw?’’ 

Amos rolled his quid of tobacco to the other side of 
his jaw and pulled his black, pirate-like mustache. 

‘‘Hver see a cock-fight?’’ 

‘‘No,’’ responded the stranger. 

‘Then of course,’’ said Amos with an air of great 
superiority, ‘‘you couldn’t know what gaffs was.’’ 

There was silence for a long time. Amos gazed out 
over the river abstractedly. The stranger stared at him 
and waited with an air of expectancy. At last he became 
impatient: 

‘‘Well, what part do gaffs play in cockfighting?”’ 

‘‘Gaffs,’’ said Amos after a long pause — ‘‘gaffs is 
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the steel spurs that’s tied on the cock’s legs to take the 
place of his natural spurs that’s sawed off.’’ 

‘‘Great Scott!’’ said the stranger, now thoroughly in- 
terested, ‘‘what are they like? How do they work? They 
must be vicious things!’’ 

Amos drew a paper package of cigar clippings from 
his pocket and stuffed a handful into his mouth. 

‘‘How long are you goin’ to be here?”’ he asked. 

‘‘Until the next car goes,’’ answered his companion. 

‘*T ain’t cuttin’ blanks today,’’ said Amos. ‘‘The shells 
at the button factory run out and there won’t be any- 
thing doin’ until they bring up a boatload of muckets in 
the mornin’. Come along with me and I’ll show you 
somethin’ that’ll give you plenty to talk about for a 
week. ”’ 

The stranger arose and followed the shuffling Amos. 
Down the one street of the little river town they went 
until they reached the blacksmith shop. 

Amos went in and the stranger followed. The old 
blacksmith was pounding at a red-hot horseshoe which he 
held with his tongs on the ringing steel anvil. A team of 
dapple grey draught horses stood hitched to the wall of 
the shop. 

As the two men entered, the old blacksmith barely 
looked up, and kept at his task. He was a powerful man, 
but his eyes were bloodshot and his jowls were covered 
with huge red veins. A white stubble showed on his 
sagging chin. 

‘‘Dick,’’ said Amos, ‘‘this young feller never seen a 
gaff. He didn’t even know what they was until I told 
him. Want to show him yours?’’ 

For fully a minute the old smith kept pounding. He 
took in the stranger with a swift glance of appraisal. At 
last he plunged the red-hot horseshoe into the tub of 
water by his forge and wiped his great hairy hands on 
his overall legs; then he started toward the back of his 
shop, and the two men followed. 
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There was a tiny workshop in the rear of his main 
workroom. A lathe, a small anvil and many tools were 
there. Above the anvil was a shelf. On the shelf was a 
moth-eaten, stuffed gamecock. On the wall hung a large 
glass-covered cabinet with polished steel cockspurs of 
every conceivable length, style and description. 

Once within the confines of this tiny shop, the old 
blacksmith’s face was transformed. He was no longer 
the common workman; he now became an artist. He 
picked up a leathered steel gaff from his workbench. 

‘‘Here,’’ he said in his rumbling voice, ‘‘is a one-and- 
a-half-inch full-drop-socket gaff that I’m makin’ for a 
man that fights three mains of cocks every year. He 
breeds the Blue Boones and pure old County Down 
Brown Reds. He’s got some of the fastest-cuttin’ birds 
in America. I’ve made gaffs for him for twenty years. 
He saw my ad first in the old Derby Game Bird. I’m 
proud to be makin’ stuff for him.’’ 

Just then a footstep sounded in the door. A small 
nervous man in black stood there. He looked about him. 

‘‘Ts my lawn mower fixed yet, Dick?’’ he asked. 

The old smith gave him a scowling glance. 

‘*No,’’ he replied, ‘‘and I won’t get to it today, either.’’ 

The small man lingered. At last he pointed to the 
stuffed gamecock on the shelf. 

‘‘What is that strange bird?’’ he asked. 

‘*A cormorant,’’ grunted the blacksmith. 

Still the little man in black did not go. He looked in 
perplexity at the case of steel gaffs in the glass covered 
case. 

‘‘What are those odd things?’’ he asked. 

‘“Things to open clam-shells with,’’ again grunted the 
old blacksmith. 

The little man scrutinized the case closely and turned 
to go with a look of bewilderment on his face. At the 
door he paused. 
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‘¢You think you’ll have my lawn mower fixed by to- 
morrow, Dick?’’ he queried. 

‘‘T reckon,’’ answered the smith gruffly. 

The little man disappeared. 

‘‘The preacher,’’ explained the old blacksmith. 

For over an hour the old man showed the stranger the 
fruits of his craft. The young man forgot his car. 

‘Took here,’’ the blacksmith said. He was holding in 
his hand a chicken’s skull with a steel gaff imbedded 
deep in it. Just then a man in overalls appeared at the 
door. 

‘‘Ain’t you got my team shod yet?’’ complained the 
newcomer with a disgusted look at the cock’s skull which 
the old smith held in his grimy hand. 

‘*No, and I won’t have them shod for an hour yet,’’ was 
the gruff reply. 

The man in overalls turned away with a curse, mutter- 
ing something which sounded like: ‘‘Wish there was 
another shop in this town!’’ 

As he disappeared, the old blacksmith burst into laugh- 
ter. A great Rabelaisian guffaw it was. Then he said: 

‘‘He’s the drayman. You’d think the lazy devil was in 
a big hurry to get to work. D’ye know why he got mad? 
This is the skull of one of his Roundhead cocks that got 
killed in the main I fought with him ten years ago. That 
battle decided the main. He had good birds, but my 
cocks was all heeled with gaffs I made myself. His was 
heeled by gaffs made by some bungler in Michigan. I’ll 
tell you, stranger, he never had a ghost of a show. D’ye 
see why this thing I hold in my hand makes him cuss?’’ 

The old man chuckled as he led the way out of his little 
shop. The grey draught-horses were still stamping the 
flies and switching their great tails as they stood hitched 
at the wall. 








VESSEL OF LIFE 
By Mitprep Fow Ler FIELD 


The doorbell rang sharply into a little listening silence. 
Its peal was clean and surprised as a new bell might well 
be under a strange hand. Mother, small and erect in a 
luxurious chair at the front window, smoothed her white 
apron with a hand that trembled a little. It was a nice 
apron with lace on. Clara had sent it to her for Christ- 
mas. Father, who had been reading the paper upside- 
down and looking at his silver watch every five minutes 
for the past hour, jerked spryly to his feet, whispering, 
‘There he is, Ma. Now just never mind.’’: 

His slippers made a pad-padding sound as they moved 
across the heavy pile of the rug, changing to a more em- 
phatic slap-slap against the waxed floor of the hall. The 
door opened with a click of finality and there was a def- 
inite voice: ‘‘Mr. Just, I believe?”’ 

Out across the red geraniums — we like them red like 
we had on the farm, Father had told the grocer — Mother 
could see the car at the curb. Its gleaming blue and 
nickel seemed an unwarranted intrusion into the dream- 
ing gold and green of the summer street. She wasn’t 
sick. Didn’t need a doctor — leastways not this famous 
one she had never seen. If it were Moore now! 

But whether she wanted him or not, the strange doctor 
was coming toward her across the soft expanse of the 
best rug. His figure pressed sharply against her eyes, 
for the moment more alert than usual. A man of medium 
size. Gray clothes, gray hair, opaque gray eyes curiously 
smoothed of all expression. A voice that seemed to come 
out of a deep gray well, speaking to her. ‘‘How do you 
do, Mrs. Just?’’ A hand that was positive and cool 
touching hers. 

‘‘She ain’t so well. She’s . . . ’’ The doctor took 
the chair Father placed for him but noticed him not at 
all. He didn’t even glance around the grand new room. 
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He was too busy looking at Mother. Without moving, he 
touched her wrist. ‘‘Feel weak at all? Any distress?’’ 
Mother looked at Father, who was bobbing about, little 
white beard excited, eyes bright blue below his pushed-up 
spectacles. He was the one to answer questions. 

But the doctor was repeating it and looking sharply at 
her. ‘‘Yes, alittle . . . dizzy spells sometimes,’’ she 
admitted. She didn’t tell him of the one that morning 
that had sent her eyes reeling and her knees numb. It 
was not her way. 

‘*Worked hard all your life.’” The doctor was not ask- 
ing a question but stating a fact. ‘‘Had a big family.’’ 

This was too much for Father. ‘‘Yes, seven. Ed on 
the farm — Will in Montany — Janey in Wash’nton.”’ 
He interrupted himself, ‘‘But she don’t have much to do 
now; do you, Charity?’’ Mother smiled to herself; he 
never called her by her given name! 

Mother glanced about the room. High windows framed 
in silk; suave upholstery and the dark sound of mahog- 
any. That new picture of Mary and the children over 
the mantle! The familiar sitting room at the farm — 
the room she had raised her children in — flashed across 
her closed eyes. ‘‘If we could listen to the heart?’’ The 
voice called her back. A slight flush tinged the shrivelled- 
petal of Mother’s cheeks as her fingers fumbled at the 
fastening of her high-necked gray dress. Meekly she 
submitted her breast to the cold gleam of the instrument, 
her heart drumming like a frightened bird against her 
ribs. 

She noticed his hands, white and capable on tapering 
wrists. One with sharper perceptions might have read 
there the history of skill with knife and needle. But 
Mother was remembering Moore’s hands. They had been 
brown and hard but unbelievably gentle that first time 
Father had gone after him through the snow. Queer her 
children had all been born in the winter. . . . 

The doctor sat back with satisfaction. ‘‘It’s fine for 
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your age .. . alittle tired, perhaps. All you need is 
to take it easy this hot weather. Don’t run up and down 
stairs. I’ll send you something for the blood.’’? He was 
rising to go, unconscious of all the unasked questions 
bubbling up in Father’s face. ‘‘Just let me know how 
you are from time to time.’’ 

In spite of the iron pills and his helping with the work, 
Mother did not seem to improve; Father knew her so 
well — every little bypath of her character that was so 
much a part of his. He noticed that her hands shook 
when she trimmed his hair at the back. He insisted on 
getting breakfast. She laughed at him washing dishes, 
warning him not to leave them greasy and to be sure to 
rinse the skillet. But, as she wrote the girls, he got 
handier with practice. After the work was done, Mother 
would sit in the glass porch — the agent had called it a 
sun-parlor — and watch Father down the street to the 
grocery. The bent figure with the basket would grow 
smaller and smaller, and he would turn and wave to her 
at the corner. The square of grass between house and 
walk was warm and sunny. Birds twittered in the maple 
tree and Mother wondered if Father too missed the farm. 
The high brave house they had built as a symbol of suc- 
cess — youth transmuted to something worthy and se- 
eure. But she was not unhappy —just a little strange 
in town —a little lonely to see the children. But it was 
right for old folks to retire. Leave the young ones on 
the farm. At seventy, one is beautiful with calm what- 
ever life has been. 

Once or twice she felt faint and dizzy. She had to sit 
still with pain clutching at her breath. But she didn’t tell 
Father. Covertly, she kept the knowledge from him. 
They were so happy, so content to live in the bright pat- 
tern of quiet days. When he brought her some surprise 
from the store, she would pretend to relish it. When he 
worried, ‘‘Seems to me that medicine ain’t helping your 
appetite,’’ she would remind him that the doctor had said 
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she would get well. It was good to remember his re- 
assurance days she felt weakly. 

Their sleeping room at the back of the house upstairs 
had windows east and west. Sometimes waking early 
from long habit, Father would watch the first cool rays 
of sun creeping up over the curtain, touching first him 
and then Mother, with a feeling of dread. Her face 
looked so thin in the pale light! Something must be 
wrong that the doctor did not guess. Perhaps he should 
go to see him and ask? 

But sitting on the porch watching the sunset, held to- 
gether in silent understanding, he felt his worries to be 
groundless. Side by side they had seen so much. Life 
had given them something and taken away their youth in 
exchange. They were not two any more as they had been 
at first, but one — a vessel that had held life — beautiful 
and vibrant and strong! The amber fingers of the sun 
on Mother’s face gave it an unearthly loveliness of which 
he had no words to speak. 

Or later, watching her as she stood in her high-necked 
white gown, braiding her hair into a silver rope over her 
shoulder, Father saw Mother as a young and slender girl. 
The sight gave him tender thoughts that he could not 
speak. Instead he would wait until the light was out and 
she lay beside him in the wide bed. Then he could move 
over and put his arm around her. The room was less 
strange in the dark with the stars looking in at the 
window. 

There was one yellow bough on the maple at the corner 
of the lot, that morning Mother was taken worse. The 
dizziness had her by the eyes, by the throat, and she sank 
weakly back across the bed. Her breath came so lightly 
it seemed scarcely to come at all. She couldn’t keep her 
secret now, for Father was there, his shirt unbuttoned 
and hair uncombed, bending over her, calling her from 
far away: ‘‘Mother! Mother! . . . Charity!’’ ina 
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high, scared voice. Rubbing her hands, bringing her a 
drink of water she didn’t want. 

After she got her breath again and told him she was 
all right, he went downstairs to call the doctor. Lying 
there, strangely quiescent, she considered. Perhaps she 
had better tell him now? What was it? She felt so 
vague, so alone. The walls seemed to recede and present- 
ly in their stead she saw the brownish wall paper and 
many-paned windows of the parlor bedroom where she 
had borne all her children. Drowsily she heard chickens 
scratching outside the windows. 

But it was only a car sliding up to the curb. Voices 
coming in little steps up the stairs. ‘‘ Well, well, lying in 
bed this nice morning?’’ The doctor was coming toward 
her in the sun, sitting down companionably at the bed- 
side. Somehow he had her wrist out from under the 
sheet, was pressing it with the cool fingers she remem- 
bered. ‘‘Have you been this way before?’’ 

The hall clock chimed out eight strokes as she an- 
swered, ‘‘ Yes, but not so bad.’’ Father stood at the foot 
of the bed. His beard trembled with excitement. Per- 
haps she ought to ask the doctor. What was it she 
thought to ask the doctor? 

But the doctor had learned what he wished to know. 
He sat back thoughtfully in his chair. ‘‘I’m going to 
give you a real rest this time — probably the best rest 
you ever had.’’ There was a lightness in his voice; al- 
most a joke to the whole affair, it seemed. Surely there 
was nothing serious! In a way she liked him this time, 


his wrists and his hands were so nice. . . . ‘‘Someone 
to take care of you; and stay in bed.’’ What was he 
saying? 


Father hesitated, then spoke: ‘‘Mary would come for 
a while.’’ 

‘‘Your daughter? No. She needs rest, not visiting. 
I’ll send a good nurse right away.’’ He was going now. 
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Mother wanted Mary. But she wastired . . . so tired. 
She closed her eyes. 

Voices roused her again. A young woman in a crack- 
ling white dress was bustling about, talking to her in a 
crackling white voice. ‘‘This adorable room! Just roll 
over until I tuck in the sheet. What beautiful hair! And 
your pulse is fine!’’ Tripping up and down stairs with 
an irritating pattering step. Makinga fuss. Father tip- 
toeing in and standing with haggard eyes at the foot of 
the bed. ‘‘I wouldn’t stay in the room, Mr. Just. It 
tires her.’”? As if Father would ever tire her. But then 
the nurse didn’t know her and Father. .. . 

The doctor again toward evening . . . ‘‘heart is 
fine’? . . . smiling at her. Father telling her that 
Mary would come tomorrow. She hoped they would send 
the nurse away when Mary came. She was lonely for 
Father there beside her in the dark. But contours were 
misty and voices far all day as she lay there. 

Father hummed a slow hymn tune as he went down the 
steps. Mother had looked happy when he told her about 
Mary . . . agood idea to ’phone her by long distance, 
although the doctor had said it wasn’t necessary. Mary 
had always been Mother’s stand-by with the younger 
children. Mary’s own four were old enough to leave for 
a while. Mary would do anything for Mother 
better than that bossy young nurse. 

It was hot even at five o’clock. Clouds piled gray in 
the west, their edges beaten gold by the sun. Father 
tottered a little as he set his basket down. Mother must 
still be asleep. There was no sound from upstairs. No 
sound downstairs as he walked through to the sun-parlor 
and sat down on a divan. 

He must have slept soundly for a few minutes. The 
sun had been so hot — the three blocks from the grocery 
so long. He woke startled by something definite as a 
hand on his shoulder. A humming, insistent as the drone 
of a bee, came from the dining room. It was the nurse at 
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the ’phone speaking cautiously . . . she seemed to 
have been speaking for a long time, and he caught the 
words, ‘‘her daughter tomorrow. Not so long, I think.’’ 
A jingle as the receiver clamped the hook, then light 
steps hurrying up the stairs. 

Father got up carefully, smoothing his hair. Maybe 
Mother was awake; maybe she’d eat one of the pink- 
cheeked pears he had brought. He pattered to the kitchen 
for a china plate and a knife — he’d peel it and slice her 
off a bit. Nothing like a cool pear ona hotday. .. . 

Still bewildered by the heat and his nap, Father 
climbed the stairs. Past the door of Mary’s room. He 
hoped she would like the new house. Hadn’t he bought 
everything that decorator woman who had been recom- 
mended by the agent had suggested? Mother should 
have the nicest home money could buy —he’d always 
said so! But something tugged at his mind. What had 
he forgotten? 

Mother lay with her back to the door, one arm under 
her head, the long smooth braid trailing over the cover. 
So little and so frail! The nurse stood on the opposite 
side of the bed with her back toward the west window, 
counting Mother’s pulse. The sun behind its bank of 
high clouds touched her white cap to pale amber. Mov- 
ing softly, to see if Mother still slept, Father saw the 
light like a golden hand across her eyelids. The mouth 
was closed but smiling. . . . The nurse seemed to be 
calling to him across far pastures. ‘‘She has just gone. 
Don’t you understand? She has gone quietly!’’ The 
words beat themselves into thin gold against his bewild- 
erment. Fumbling for thought, he stood plate in hand. 
And the words he could never utter now lay like ice 
agaist his throat. 














BLACK-PURPLE IN THE CORN 
By Lreo L. Warp 


There was a darker shade of green in the corn this 
morning. Yesterday it was just like it had been the day 
before, and the day before. But this morning the fields 
wore a darker color, as Sel Ganer looked out over the 
prairie from where he stood, one hand holding to an iron 
brace, leaning against the windmill. 

Out of the prairie distances it came to him, this new 
mood, this subtly new color of the fields — a hint of black- 
purple in the corn. A new richness, a maturity, a full- 
ness of growth in the broad oil-green blades. The 
wonderful plethoric languor of it all drifted into the 
man’s spirit as he looked out at the fields through the 
lashes of his half-closed eyes. Vaguely he felt a sense of 
merited leisure, a deep, quiet realization of labors fin- 
ished. For now the cornplowing was done for the season 
— those interminable weeks of plowing and plowing up 
and down the fields. 

At last Sel Ganer remembered the white jug beside 
him. What he had come to the windmill for was to get 
a morning’s supply of water before he should go out to 
the hayfield. He was going onto the mower this morning, 
for the hay was just ready to be cut. The haying would 
not be monotonous, endless, like the cornplowing had 
been. He did not mind the haying much. 

He picked up the white jug by the old hame strap that 
was fastened to its looped handle. He had filled it a good 
quarter of an hour ago, before he had started to look at 
the cornfields — and had forgotten it since. . . . Then 
he moved off toward the barn to get his team for the 
mowing. 

‘*You got everythin’ now?’’ asked Sel’s father, who 
came through the farmyard gate with two buckets of 
milk as Sel started to open the door of the barn. 

‘*Yeah, everythin’.’’ 
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‘*How’s the sickle?’’ 

‘*Sickle’s all right, I guess. Sharpened it the other 
day, and hain’t mowed nothin’ much with it since.’’ 

Sel reached over the barn door and unhooked the latch. 
The elder Ganer, a little old man with soft, quiet eyes 
and a heedless stumbling way of walking, hurried off to 
where the mower stood in a corner of the barnyard. 

‘‘Guess it’ll do,’’ he said, coming back from the mower 
as Sel was leading his second horse out of the barn. 
‘*Could be a little sharper, but guess it’ll do. Hain’t got 
much time for sharpenin’ it, anyways. We got to get into 
that hay pretty quick, the way it looks. Gettin’ pretty 
ripe in places.’’ 

‘*Yeah, wouldn’t wonder.’’ Sel led his horses over to 
the other corner of the barn where the watering tank 
stood. And a few minutes later he was hitching his team 
to the mower. Then he went out of the gate with the 
white jug hanging from the hames of one of the horses. 

As Sel Ganer rode along the back pasture lane the corn 
came up to the fence beside him. Once or twice his horses 
tried to reach their heads over the fence as they walked 
along, hungry for a bite of the dark green blades. He 
was vaguely pleased by the heavy odor of the corn and 
by the dark green walls that crowded up to the fence on 
both sides of him. He could see down the rows as he 
passed, and underneath, the dry gray soil was dark with 
almost uniform shadow cast by the big green blades 
above. 

Once he stopped the team, raised himself on the mower 
seat, and looked out over the corn. He could hear the 
horses tearing the blades from the stalks near the fence, 
but he let them go on eating, while he kept gazing over 
the dark green field flashing in the sun everywhere about 
him. At last he sat down on his mower, backed the team 
away from the wire fence, slapped the lines carelessly on 
their glistening rumps and moved idly on toward the 
meadow. 
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CITY BLACKSMITH SHOP 
By Ruts LECHLITNER 


You might be going along, 

Used to cars and street crossings 

And dark street sounds, 

Being tired and not much minding 

The scream of the ‘‘L’’, or a radio saxaphone’s roar, 
Or a little Wop shouting 

Pears and bananas, — 


You might be going along, 

And turning the corner there would be a wind 
Sharp with a rich, charred odor 

Like burning leaves, or pitch. 

There would be a trick of sense: 

You couldn’t place it. 

Maybe you’d think 

Of rain in the Fall on scorched grass, 
Or pasture scents, or clover; 

Or a country church, 

The sun on dusty mullen, 


And a bay horse team, and the oily warmth of leather. 


You might pass by 

This drug store window’s soap and safety razors, 
And this old warehouse fronted by empty barrels; 
Then — 

A sudden gust of heat, and the mingled smell 

Of hot iron and pared hoof, 

The smith’s grizzled head 

Firm at a muscled flank, 

The sound of an anvil, and sparks flying, 

And wheels and harness and axle grease 

Dim in the ruddy darkness. 
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You would go by 

Being pleased, and somehow curious 

At a blacksmith shop where there weren’t clover fields, 
Or chestnut trees, like Longfellow’s, 

Orroads. ... 

(Or snow in the dusk, 

And a lamp in the kitchen window, 

And books, and a red apple from the kitchen box) 
Things to come back 

Flesh-warm, making all skyscrapers ghosts, 

And the subway a blind noise of nothingness. 
Things to come back with the shoeing of a horse: 
A blacksmith’s shop, in the city. 





SONGS 


By BENNETT WEAVER 
1. OF HUNGER AND THIRST 


Oh, I am hungry for old roads and lanes 
And the purple thistle blowing, 

For robin-breasted light on window panes 
At sunset, and for cattle lowing! 


Oh, I thirst, thirst for a cup, a spring 
Cool with the evening flowing, 

For thrush song and silence after — so different a thing 
From the long silence whither I am going! 


2. OF HER 


Let her not know the touch of roots 
Upon her brow, nor over her 

The soft flare of flowers. And the sweet stir 
Of winds let her not know. 
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Let her not know the dark frost 
Breaking the earth. The fall of rain — 
Oh, may she never know that sound again! 
Death only let her know. 


3. OF AN EMPTY HOUSE 


No one, nevermore, no one, no one, 
Hand on the doorknob, face at the pane, 
Laughter and footstep of fleet one and slow one, 
No one, nevermore, never again. 


God, that where love has been no one should be! 
Wind at the shutter, swift wind at the door, 
And wind, wind in the black pine tree, 
But no one going, coming, — nevermore! 





WORDS FOUND ON A FAR BEACH 
By RicHarp ELPERS 


Before the sun comes up, I shall be dead, 
And cool, and deep, and deafened to the sheer 
Monotony of thought and thirst and fear, 

And the hammering of sea-drums in my head. 

The sun I saw at dusk was bloody red; 
Three birds flew screaming, black across it — queer, 
There are no birds in mid-sea. Did I hear 

Black madness cry from my parched throat, instead? 


I know I shall not see another dawn, 
Nor hear another sound except the din 
Of my own reason crashing. I have drawn 
The last sane word from that debris within, 
And now I have but madness and the sea. 
O you who know my last thoughts, think of me — 





TWO POEMS 
By Lota MALLATT 


COUNTRY PEOPLE 


The way that country people dress 

Is garment for their sturdiness. 

The hilltops never boast to you; 

They veil their strength in ragged blue. 


The way that country people gaze 
Is like some planet’s distant rays, — 
So unmistakably alight, 

Across the miles and miles of night. 


NOCTURNE 
I 


Now a black wind, wet-haunched and quivering, 
Crouches under the leaves, and sidles by. 

Rain suddenly whispers, 

And the cool trees tremble, and drip, and sigh. 
Night taps, and taps again at the window, 
Listening for reply. 


II 


Soon the last hurrying drops rain softly down; 
Night turns away a cold and darkly silver face; 
Twisted, moon-high, 

How the wind leaps, in tortured angry grace! 
But the trees, fearful, draw their garments closer, 
And only tremble, 

And drip, 

And sigh. 
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Ill 


So the slow fluid of my own dark dream, 
Mocked with an image darkly silver, cold, 
Moves in the stillness of a spent sick stream, 
Blows with no wind, 

Is ruffled to no gold. 





EDITORIALS 
Fonp REcOLLECTIONS 


The memory of the obsolescent blacksmith shop is in- 
voked by two writers in the present issue of the Mmpianp. 
Miss Lechlitner’s nostalgic impression of such a shop 
encountered so incongruously in New York and Mr. Sig- 
mund’s picture of the Wapsipinicon smithy are of one 
piece: both are founded upon a feeling for the quaintness 
of this bit of our disappearing past. Longfellow had 
from the village smithy an illusion of childhood which 
fond recollection presented to view; our writers find that 
the lusty old blacksmith shop, displaced now by sky- 
scraper or crossroads garage and disappearing before 
our eyes, has become legend — and matter for literature. 

It is not poetry alone that consists of ‘‘emotion recol- 
lected in tranquillity’’: all writing is of that same stuff. 
Indeed, literary material in general is the precipitate 
left by the reaction of personality (functioning as mem- 
ory, judgment, taste, and so on) upon experience. The 
writer feels, observes, perceives; and the rough ore he 
has dug out is smelted in the fire of his own selective 
faculties. The most realistic presentation of life does 
not give us its facts directly, but through a highly selec- 
tive literary art. 

This selective memory of the writer which is the basis 
of all authorship plays some odd tricks upon literature. 
It gives recollections of childhood and youth an amaz- 
ingly large place in books, for these are the memories 
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which remain most vivid. It makes nostalgia a prime 
motivation for literary work. It exaggerates some 
things and neglects others. 

Moreover, this phenomenon of the writer’s psychology 
has its counterpart in the process of the development of 
a literature through succeeding generations. Races, like 
individuals, depend so much upon a ripened past that a 
great and varied literature is almost impossible in a new 
society. Henry James transferred his allegiance abroad 
because he felt the necessity of one civilization super- 
imposed upon another for his literary material. He may 
have had an exaggerated idea of his need, but the need 
itself is based upon a real psychology of literary activity. 

Here in the Middle West there has been an interesting 
literature ever since frontier days, but not until the de- 
velopment in these latter times of a sense of our past has 
a literature really flourished among us. And so far as 
literary phenomena are predictable, it may be expected 
that as society broadens and deepens here, and midwest- 
ern memory becomes richer and more varied in hard 
times and soft, in city and country, among rich and poor, 
our literature will broaden and deepen. 


Lone SHort Stories 


‘‘These long short stories bore me to extinction,’’ 
writes a contributor in sending us a short piece for our 
‘‘Sketch Book.’’ ‘‘Isn’t it a sad waste of good black ink 
to take ten thousand words to say what could be put 
into one thousand more effectively?”’ 

I agree that many of the current magazine stories are 
too long. Some are plainly padded. Many a Satevepost 
story is written to fifteen thousand words in order that. 
it may wind its final coils through the latest pronounce- 
ments as to soups, collars, and automobile tires. A long 
short story seems a contradiction in terms: how long is 
short? An industrious class of mine recently reported 
upon over two hundred stories published in the May 
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magazines; it was found that the average length of these 
stories was almost six thousand words. The story of the 
creation was told, and rather well told, in less than nine 
hundred words. 

And yet it would be very wrong to set an arbitrary 
limit to any piece of fiction. Beginning writers of the 
short story have been badly advised when the brief tales 
of Maupassant and Daudet have been set up as examples 
of an ideal form; underdevelopment is a very primrose 
path to failure. As I think of the really great short 
stories in the world’s literature, such as Esther, ‘‘Cupid 
and Psyche,’’ ‘‘The Lear of the Steppes,’’ ‘‘ Without 
Benefit of Clergy,’’ ‘‘The Merry Men,’’ and so on, it 
seems to me that most of them are long. 

The fact is that a story should be long enough to do its 
business well, and no longer. I would not take a para- 
graph from Conrad’s ‘‘Youth’’ or Tarkington’s ‘‘Mon- 
sieur Beaucaire,’’ nor would I add a sentence to Mau- 
passant’s ‘‘The Coward’’ or France’s ‘‘Le Tombeur de 
Notre Dame.”’ 

F. L. M. 





UPON AWAKENING 
By E. E. Fermsere 


O bird upon a bough, 

O bird upon a bough, 

Did you drink last night 

Of the tears within my breast, 

That now upon the quivering gold of morning 
You spill in liquid ecstasy 

The secret rapture 

Of an old and hidden anguish? 
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By Frank LutHer Morr 


Harr RAISING AND BLoop CuRDLING 


Every year the vogue of the detective story increases. News- 
paper emphasis on crime is decried by the serious thinker — 
who has a standing order with his bookseller for a new detective 
story for every week-end. Perhaps the saving difference is that 
the criminal always get caught in fiction, while in the papers he 
often escapes. Or is the two-dollar crime story less corrupting 
for those who can afford to buy it than a series of three-cent 
papers? Or is that oddity of the moral world, the reformer’s 
conscience, less troubled by fiction than by fact? 

These are hard questions. For myself, being comparatively 
unaffected by that species of social prudery which would cover 
up all that is gross in the body of modern society, I like a good 
detective story. It must have some smashing murders — two or 
three by preference; it must move swiftly ; it must have at least 
one spine-thrilling shock of surprise; and the ending must not 
be labored. Clement Wood’s The Shadow from the Bogue (Dut- 
ton, $2), though it starts out promisingly, does not fulfill all 
these conditions. It drags too much in the middle; and the end, 
in which a disguised man testifies in court against the man who 
is accused of murdering him, carries things rather too far. 

I am interested, by the way, to know what Clement Wood will 
try next. Poetry, fiction, criticism, history — they all flow from 
his typewriter. But I have seen nothing of his that could be 
called successful since his early poems. 

Ben Ames Williams’ The Dreadful Night (Dutton, $2), on 
the other hand, is a good hair-raising murder story which rings 
the bell. Anyone who cannot get at least one good spinal shiver 
out of this tale is made of sterner stuff than I am, or any of 
several friends who have read this book on my recommendation. 
The events all take place in a single night, but further than that 
I will tell you nothing of what happens. I am no kill-sport. 

The Great Detective Stories: A Chronological Anthology, se- 
lected by Willard Huntington Wright (Scribner, $2.50), is a 
sizable book containing seventeen tales from Poe to Chesterton. 
Mr. Wright is none other than the justly popular ‘‘S. S. Van 
Dine,’’ of all recent detective fictioneers the premier. For this 
volume he writes an instructive historical introduction. (How I 
wish he had written it in the manner of Philo Vance!) Some of 
the stories he has selected are a bit boresome — fatal defect in 
such yarns! — but on the whole it is a good collection, and all 
fans will wish to own it. 
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AMERICAN AND HISTORICAL 


Amidst the mountainous masses of political history, there has 
always been a modicum of social history — but not much. Gov- 
ernments, historians have implied, were ever more important 
than the governed themselves. Since MacMaster’s first volume 
there has been a trickle of social history in America; but now 
the trickle bids fair to grow into a broad stream. The most im- 
portant recent contribution to this stream is the Macmillan His- 
tory of American Life, in twelve volumes, edited by Arthur M. 
Schlesinger, of Harvard, and Dixon Ryan Fox, of Columbia. 

Not all the volumes of this series are yet published, but I have 
just read The Rise of the Common Man, 1830-1850, by Carl 
Russell Fish, and The Emergence of Modern America, 1865-— 
1878, by Allan Nevins. These books are well printed, readable, 
and even amusing. Neither pays much attention to politics. 
Considering the popular contemporary interest in political mat- 
ters, it would seem that at least the presidential campaigns 
should be treated ; but of course the political history of the times 
has been done repeatedly, while social, economic, industrial, and 
cultural history have received less attention. 

I suppose it is inevitable that histories with such general pur- 
view should commit inaccuracies on various minor points. I 
note, for example, that both authors fall into the familiar errors 
of Tassin’s The Magazine in America, as the myth that miscel- 
laneous magazine advertising began with Scribner’s Monthly, 
and so on. But picking small errors is ungrateful business, and 
I am really deeply thankful for these volumes. I like their 
readable style, the unobtrusiveness (despite scholarly value) of 
their footnotes, their attractive illustrations, and above all their 
masterly synthesis of the elements of our becoming civilization. 

Another book of social history which I take joy in recom- 
mending to Mipuanp readers is Howard Mumford Jones’ 
America and French Culture, 1750-1848 (University of North 
Carolina Press, $5). My enthusiasm for this volume lasted 
through its six hundred pages of varied, acute, and well written 
discussion. No student of American literature can afford to 
miss the definition of American culture before 1850 which is 
contained in the first three chapters; they compose a highly 
significant contribution to American social history. Professor 
Jones is almost the ideal investigator. He can handle great 
masses of detail without being mastered by his material. His 
philosophical point of view, his common sense, his skill in ar- 
rangement command my admiration. About the only thing I 
find to object to is his use of many quotations in footnotes which 
would do better in the text. I hope his book may be widely read. 

A very good little book of interest to Iowans is The Story of 
Iowa: A Children’s History, by Thomas P. Christensen (Holst, 
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Cedar Falls). It is designed especially for schools, but it makes 
good family reading. It is copiously illustrated, simple, and un- 
pretentious; but a sound historical knowledge is back of it. It 
should be generally used. 


Biograpuy THat Reaps LIKE Fiction 


At the head of the biographies I have read during the last 
three or four months I have no hesitation in placing Kit Carson: 
The Happy Warrior of the Old West, by Stanley Vestal (Hough- 
ton Mifflin, $3.50). The immortal Kit’s fights, amours, and 
explorations held my attention better than novels usually do. 
Here is a fulfillment of Michelet’s saying that history should be 
a resurrection of the flesh: Kit is here perfectly real. If Mr. 
Vestal is right in his prefatory statement that ‘‘biographies are 
to be judged by the swiftness and completeness with which the 
reader is carried into the reimagined world of the past,’’ then 
this biography ranks very high. Certainly the criterion men- 
tioned is an important one. So far as I can judge, moreover, 
Mr. Vestal is honest and dependable. And one of the most 
pleasing things about this book is that Kit is made a hero at the 
same time that he is made real and vivid. I have been wearying 
somewhat of the biographies ‘‘without a hero,’’ in which dis- 
paragement is held a virtue. 

I am glad to find a professor of English who knows so much 
about the old West as Mr. Vestal, and who can tell it so well. 
The University of Oklahoma is to be congratulated. 

Another recent book of the old West is Caspar Collins: The 
Life and Exploits of an Indian Fighter of the Sixties, by Agnes 
Wright Spring (Columbia University Press, $2.75). The book 
really deals with both Lieutenant Caspar Collins and Colonel 
William O. Collins, his father, both of them engaged in the In- 
dian wars of the ’sixties; but the younger man occupies the 
major space both because he left the more interesting papers and 
because he died a hero in the Platte Bridge fight. Caspar 
Collins’ papers are the most readable and important part of this 
volume. The illustrations are chiefly reproductions of sketches 
made by Lieutenant Collins, who was a self-taught draughts- 
man. The volume is an interesting addition to the precious 
memorials of the stirring times which preceded little Big Horn. 

Parson Weems of the Cherry Tree, by Harold Kellock (Cen- 
tury, $2), is said on the jacket blurb to be a ‘‘glorious resurree- 
tion’’ of old Weems. Well, it certainly is not the kind of a 
glorious resurrection to which his faith looked forward; indeed, 
I cannot see anything glorious about it. The best thing in the 
book is the material on the church in Virginia after the revolu- 
tion. True, there is a certain interest in the life of Weems, 
especially in its picaresque phases; but somehow this preacher- 
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doctor who was also a good deal of a rogue is not quite good 
enough or quite bad enough to excite us in these days of frenzied 
biography. 

Even more fictional in tone is Herbert R. Mayes’ Alger: A 
Biography Without a Hero (Macy-Masius, $3.50). The sub- 
title is meant to indicate something which the author insists 
upon far too much; to-wit, that Horatio Alger, Jr., was mediocre 
rather than heroic. Mr. Mayes makes his hero out a very pa- 
thetic and rather engaging figure— engaging in spite of the 
biographer’s lack of sympathy with him. Why does the modern 
biographer have to take such a high and mighty attitude of 
superiority? It may be food for his own Napoleon-complex, but 
it is a bit sickening. Alger appears to have been a remarkable 
person, with a real significance in the development of American 
taste ; as to Mr. Mayes I know nothing except that he has gath- 
ered some very good material, which he shows a reprehensible 
tendency to over-write and misjudge. 

Since the first announcement of its impending publication I 
have been awaiting impatiently John K. Winkler’s W. BR. 
Hearst: An American Phenomenon (Simon & Shuster, $4). 
While writing a biography, Mr. Winkler has kept in mind the 
fact that his book, to be significant, must be somewhat a study 
of American society for the last third of a century. He has 
been skilful in his objective presentation of the Hearst phenom- 
enon, without so much of either praise or condemnation as to 
vitiate the study. It is perhaps excusable in a biographer to 
lean too much to approval. The furthest Mr. Winkler goes in 
that direction is in his final chapter, in which, after quoting Mr. 
Villard’s statement beginning, ‘‘He has done more to degrade 
the entire American press than anyone else in its history,’’ he 
says: ‘‘While partly in agreement with Villard, one can yet be- 
lieve that Hearst has been more of an asset than a liability to 
America; and one can believe that Hearst has shortened by a 
generation certain sorely needed social and political reforms.’’ 
Of course, one can believe that; but when one takes into consid- 
eration the general disbelief in Hearst’s sincerity, one may 
doubt his influence. But this book is really well done; I found 
it fascinating, informative, and helpful. 

I find it difficult to take Isadora Duncan’s My Life (Boni & 
Liveright, $5) very seriously. As to whether Isadora was a 
great dancer I do not presume to say: I never saw -her, and 
authorities differ. She had a succés du scandale on account of 
the comparative nudity which she encouraged and practiced. 
As a writer she is a washout. The Casanovan episodes which 
she relies upon, and in which she shows herself what our grand- 
mothers would have called a shameless hussy, are often funny ; 
and it is hard to understand how some intelligent persons have 
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been taken in by her Barnum-like attempts to exploit the Acrop- 
olis. The book is handsomely made. 


**Souts oF Buack FouK’’ 


Three novels with Negro heroes, two of them by Negroes, 
claim our attention. Home to Harlem, by the poet Claude 
McKay (Harpers, $2.50), is the best picture of Harlem since 
Nigger Heaven; and in vigor and directness it surpasses Van 
Vechten’s book. Jake is a brown Lothario who lives in the mo- 
ment and knows to their depths life in Harlem, shipboard exist- 
ence, and Pullman service. The story is highly episodic; the 
only thing that ties it together is Jake’s passion for a brown 
girl whom he meets the night of his return to Harlem and then 
loses, to find only at the end of the book. Ray, the student, is 
an appealing character, and at one point threatens to run away 
with the story. Cabarets, gambling joints, fights, very free 
love, blues: Jake’s Harlem. 

W. E. B. DuBois’s Dark Princess (Harcourt, Brace, $2) is 
very different. It is highly romantic, and turns on the relation- 
ship between the Negro and the East Indian (a very doubtful 
thing ethnologically, by the way). In the center of the plot is 
the love between the Princess of Bwodpur and the American 
Negro Matthew, a medical student who has been forced out of 
college by race prejudice. The story has little significance, in 
spite of Doctor DuBois’s strong feeling; it is too far-fetched 
and romantic to have much validity as a comment on the situ- 
ation of the colored race in America. One has only to compare 
Matthew’s Pullman experience with that of Jake to see how far 
short of realistic presentation Doctor DuBois falls. But here is 
a Negro writer who always displays a fine feeling for style, and 
his prose is a delight. 

Howard W. Odum, the sociologist of the University of North 
Carolina, is responsible for Rainbow Round My Shoulder: The 
Blue Trail of Black Ulysses (Bobbs Merrill, $3). This book has 
more of mumbo-jumbo magic than black-cat bones. It has a 
black wizardry of fascination; or rather, it is a blue wizardry, 
for the blue mood and rhythm haunt one. It is the story in his 
own dialect of a black tramp who has wandered over the conti- 
nent in search of food, love, and rough adventure. Jamborees, 
prison camps, outlawry, gambling, campmeetings : 

He was a travelin’ man; 

He cert’nly was a travelin’ man; 

He was mos’ travelin’ man 

Evah was in dis lan’. 
The blues and folk songs add greatly to the effect. They set the 
tone for the whole; and the whole is real literary accomplish- 


ment. 
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But after reading these books we need the tonic of the faith 
of Countée Cullen’s black old woman in the amen corner of the 
Ebecaneezer Baptist church, who croons, ‘‘De dawn’s a-com- 
in’ ! ? 


Four Books or VERSE 


I am glad for the Selected Poems of Amy Lowell, edited by 
John Livingston Lowes (Houghton Mifflin, $3). The robust and 
original genius of Amy Lowell is here shown in its amazing 
variety. I have not space for an essay on that genius: let me 
only recommend this volume selected from the work of the 
leader of the American revolt to all MmLaANnp readers. 

The Temptation of Anthony, by Isidor Schneider (Boni & 
Liveright, $2), contains the title poem, which its author calls ‘‘a 
novel in verse,’’ and some other poems. The leading piece was 
one of the most noticeable contributions to The American Cara- 
van last year. It is a Joycean account in free verse of the trials 
of a small-town atheist. Its emotion muddies its philosophy: 
Anthony did not lack faith, as its author seems to think, but he 
certainly did lack sense. In spite of the best intentions in the 
world, I cannot wax enthusiastic over this. The erotic poems 
are rather well done, but why should everything of Mr. Schnei- 
der’s be pickled and speckled with sex? 

In The Sweet Singer of Michigan (Covici, $2) the so-called 
poems of Mrs. Julia A. Moore, written in the ’seventies, are 
given to a scornful generation. It is true, then, that a poetaster 
actually did write those lines: 

And now, kind friends, what I have wrote 
I hope you will pass o’er, 
And not criticise as some have done 
Hitherto herebefore. 
I am inclined to grant her prayer. But when Professor Blair, 
in his introduction, would have us believe that such things be- 
longed to the ’seventies, he shows that he does not know obituary 
and broadside poetry from the beginning of American verse to 
the present. . . . This little volume will be a valued addition 
to my little shelf of the worst poetry. 

Jealous of Dead Leaves is a slender volume of selected poems 
from the charmed pen of Shaemas O’Sheel (Boni & Liveright, 
$2). To discuss Shaemas O’Sheel’s magic is to bruise it: may I 
quote a brief lyric? 

I thought I heard her when the wind would pass 
Down through the pine trees and the tangled grass; 
I thought I heard her tremulously near 

When no sound was. 

I thought I heard her little feet 

Over the wave-washed pebbles beat 
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And that I need but lift my eyes 

And see her there without surprise. 

I thought, alas! 

That she was tremulously near 

When no sound was, 

And raised my head and threw my arms apart. 
But she 

Was nowhere ’twixt the forest and the sea. 


Four SHort Story ANTHOLOGIES 


The O. Henry Memorial Award Prize Stories of 1927 (Dou- 
bleday Doran, $2.50) seem to me to form a notable collection; 
they maintain the high standard of the two preceding years. 
Roark Bradford’s ‘‘Child of God’’ is surely one of the best 
stories of recent years, and deserves to become a classic. It has 
significance, beauty, form. Ernest Hemingway’s ‘‘The Killers’”’ 
is a gem of its kind, sharp-cutting as a Damascene blade. James 
Warner Bellah’s ‘‘Fear’’ seems to me to leave nothing more to 
be said about war flying. Ruth Suckow’s ‘‘The Little Girl from 
Town’’ warms the reader with a sense of perfect portrayal. If 
other stories are less satisfying, and some, like those of Ada Jack 
Carver and Katherine Brush, offend by their artificiality, one 
needs only to thank one’s stars that the others are so much bet- 
ter. Miss Williams’ introduction is amusing. 

By the way, I never fail to be puzzled that the Elks’ Magazine, 
Echo, and Wierd Tales are searched by ‘‘The Society of Arts 
and Sciences’’ in their quest for good stories, and the MIDLAND 
is ignored. 

The Best Short Stories of 1927 and the Yearbook of the Amer- 
ican Short Story, edited by Edward J. O’Brien (Dodd, Mead, 
$2.50), is as interesting and valuable as ever. Bradford’s 
‘Child of God’’ and Hemingway’s ‘‘The Killers’’ add dis- 
tinction, as they would to any collection. J. P. Marquand’s 
‘Good Morning, Major’’ is a memorable story; and Raymond 
Weeks’ ‘‘The Hound-Tuner of Calloway,’’ which our readers 
will remember as having been first printed in the Mmianp and 
later in Mr. Weeks’ collection with that title, is a little master- 
piece of its kind. The lists are useful, as always. 

Georgian Stories 1927, edited by Arthur Waugh (Putnam, 
$2.50), is an anthology which I have tried to like without suc- 
cess. The stories seem to me almost without exception flat, 
stale, and unprofitable. If this is a fair selection from the cur- 
rent English short story, and I believe that it is, the current 
English short story is devoted to the working out of clever 
ideas, to the exhibition of talents for the writing of excellent 
prose, and to an almost total lack of vitality. One cannot help 
wishing for worse writing and something important to say. 
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‘ For the first time, an editor’s name appears on the title- 
page of this annual. 

Great French Short Stories, edited by Lewis Melville and 
Reginald Hargreaves (Boni & Liveright, $3), is an ambitious 
collection of some sixty stories, from ‘‘ Aucassin and Nicolette’’ 
to Morand’s ‘‘The Six-Day Night.’’ It is a representative and 
valuable anthology, and a good addition to any library. 


ANp Two Books or TRAVEL 


Milton, Balch & Company have issued a reprint of good old 
E. W. Howe’s Daily Notes of a Trip Around the World ($3.50). 
For this, the thanks of Ed Howe’s admirers. The book is filled 
with the wisdom of a trained observer and plain speaker. It 
can be picked up and laid down at intervals; there is no danger 
of breaking the thread of narrative, for there isn’t any. 

Mid-Pacific, by James Norman Hall (Houghton Mifflin, $3), 
comes by fortunate chance at the end of this series of brief re- 
views: there is something benedictory about it. Of all our con- 
temporary American writers I know of none whose work is more 
purely and restfully pleasurable than Mr. Hall’s. Tahiti has 
got into his soul and his pen; the blessing of the Pacific is in his 
style and thought. 

These papers are a happy blend of short story and essay. 
Most of them were originally published in the Atlantic, but I 
am glad to have them between covers. 





BIOGRAPHICAL 


The work of Lucite Perry Ames has appeared in many of the 
poetry magazines. Her home is in Medford, Oregon. 


Marquis W. Cuizps is a St. Louis newspaper man. His story, 
‘‘A Journey,’’ appeared in the March-April number of the 
MIDLAND. 


RicHARD ELPERs is a student at Notre Dame University. 


EvizaBeTH E. Fernsere, of Pine Bluff, Arkansas, and New York 
City, will be remembered for her little story, ‘‘Olivia Sets 
Forth,’’ in our January-February number. 


Miuprep Fow er Freup, of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, has published 
poems in THE MipLanp and other magazines. 


MARGUERITE GoDE’s home is in Des Moines, Iowa. 


The work of Ruta Evetyn HENpvERsSON, of Washington, D. C., 
has appeared previously in THE MIDLAND, as well as in various 
other periodicals. 


RutH LECHLITNER, who was editorial assistant on THE MIDLAND 
two years ago, is now on the staff of the Nation. 


Lota Mauuatt, of Hammond, Indiana, has contributed to va- 
rious magazines, including THE Mimp.anp for December, 1927. 


G. J. NEUMANN, whose poems in THE Mipuanp last March were 
widely reprinted and commented upon, is a teacher of English in 
Wartburg College. 


HELEN B. RvussEuu sends us ‘‘Clean Dirt’’ from Beach, North 
Dakota. 


Jay G. SiamunpD’s work in both prose and verse is familiar to 
our readers. He is vice-president of the Cedar Rapids life In- 
surance Company. 


Mauve E. UscHoup’s ‘‘Ballad of the Copper Kettle’’ in the 
August, 1927, number of THE MipLanp will be remembered. 
She is a newspaper woman at Bacon, Illinois. 


FatHer Leo L. Warp, an instructor at Notre Dame University, 
contributed the striking ‘‘Master and Servant’’ to THE Mnp- 
LAND in January, 1927. 


The home of BENNETT WEAVER, one of the most valued and con- 
sistent contributors to THE MipLanp, is at East Lansing, Mich- 
igan, where he teaches in the State College. 





